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No Wnion with Slaveholders! 


THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 

GH ‘ Yes! rr caxxot nz pexrep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as condition of their 
| assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
| SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF TMEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
|THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—An 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
| delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
"sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
| the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
| senting the oppressed ! . . . To call government thus con- 
' stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
‘mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
_ Tiches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
| government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
| majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND T Y 
10 MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
| UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
| OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.'—John Quincy Adams, 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION, 
REPEAL OF THE PUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 
“<< OF HON. JAMES M. MASON, 


17 S&S. Senate, Mo Jay, June 26, 1854. 


/ 

1 had hoped, Mr. President, after 
af I may an express it) which had 
» het various States of the 
- ting this law, that debate would 
: nit; and I had hoped, 
(American Senate would 
to the assaults made upon 
+" sa Senator from Massa- 
{ ; I say, sir, the dignity of 
t , Senate has been rudely, wantonly, 
. Senator from Massachusetts, 
gnity of the Senate, but of the 
Jed vith in the presence of the 
; Senate, either ignorantly or corruptly, 
i x wri , nor lo | care Sir, that Sen- 
law for the reclamation of fugi- 
to a citizen the privilege of the 
ich was cured to him by the 
( t I repeat, such a declaration in re- 
law was made, either ign wantly or 
1 corrupt purpose. The law does 
privilege of the habeas corpus: and if 

1 have been a dead letter. 
<perience under the law is, that 
issues, and there is nothing in 
tys to the contrary; and yet the 
Sonat scharging what, I suppose, he considers 


those who sent him here, has had the 
lare that this law violated the Con- 
refusing the Sir, this 
=] . . . ‘ 

juire only Into the legality of the de- 
the law so recognizing it basis its pro- 
ipon the question of the legality of 
ind if it is proved that the fugitive 


habeas ¢ rpus. 


service or labor, and did escape, wheth- 
held or no, ander the Constitution, 
returned whence he escaped. Sir, the 
stablishes the legality of the detention, and 


ver to the writ and in 
Fugitive Slave Law does not d ‘part from 


of habeas corpus ; 


licy regulating the administration of all pe- 
vy. One arrested as a fugitive from justice is 
|, on bis arrest, toa Aabeas ¢ pus —for what? 


| termine whether he committed the offence 
with which he was charged, at the place whence 
} seaped? Certainly not; bat to determine only 
" 1 charged in proper form of law 
to authorize his detention till a trial could be had ; 
harged is then, also, an 


FAS BO 


the was ¢ 
and he must be re- 
1 wi juiring whether the charge is 
I r the Senator claims to be 





\ I know not his position at home; but I 
know iething of his associations there from his 
gua ere. Sir, be has denounced a gentle- 
1 Virginia, who goes under the protecti n 
nstitution, and the sanction of the law, 
State, to reclaim his property. He has 
Iness to speak here of such a man as ‘a 

sla inter from Virginia.’ 
Sir, my constituents need no vindication from 
such a charge, coming from such a quar- 
[he Senator from Massachusetts, in the use 
language here, betrays the vulgarity of his 
sat home; and shall it be tolerated in 
an Senate’ Yes, sir, a gentleman from 
s W goes under the protecti m of that 
{ tion whl the Senator has sworn to sup- 
f Ll which he just now declared he would be 
A execute or to recognize ; a gentleman from 


Virg , Who goes to his State under the protee- 

Constitution and the sanction of the 

¥, to reclaim his property, may be subject to 
neiation, but only by vulgar men. 

sident, | differ from the honorable Sena- 

South Carolina, [Mr. sutler,] who said, 





tood him, that this law had not done 
Sir, it has done its office. To be sure, 
instances where it has been violated by | 


ere are instances of other laws 
i by knavery, or sileneved by brute 
say the law has done its office well, 


nt oceasion in the very city of 


s s, which the Senator claims so wor- 

t r it; but the enlightened patriotism 
: f whose citizens, I believe, think of him 
| In that city, within the last fortnight, it 
hice, and done it in the presence ofa 

t Senator and his associates roused 


the 5 ry verge of treason, subject- 
@ traitors’ doom, while he and his 
‘e, and kept themselves aloof from 


z r, it was executed under these cir- 

s, and execute d by that power that is 

ite it—the government of the whole 
»S 5s 

Mr. President, I did not think T could be drawn 

n this subject. I should not have 

engiged in it hut that I thought it right to vindi- 

miseonstruction which was 


iw from the 
it by the honorable Senator, before the 
rence to the habeas corpus. But, sir, 
er that lawgnorany other law, 
it re vindication from attacks made by 
) h to announce to the American Sen- 

ini the American people, that, although the 
ton provides that fugitives from service 


s , 
i s ! 


trendered up, he would recognize him- 


- + dog were he to execute that provision. 
- Ssid so in the presence of that American 
) witnessed his oath to support, protect 

it same Constitution, and his appeal 

uu fo withess the truth and sincerity of his 
ary s W - Sir, am [| pe aking of a fanatic, 
se reason is dethroned? Can such a one 
oe a w ike impressions upon the American 


i his vapid, vulgar declumations here, 
‘nied by a declaration that he woald violate 

1 to ow recently taken ? 
, sir, that Sonator attempted to institute a 
etween the stamp act, resisted by our 
Ancestry, and resistance to the Fugitive 
‘Ww. Sir, he was well answered by the 
i distinguished Senator from South 
t. in those d 1Vs, the pe yple he repre- 
" were slaveholders, 


S 1 


nts them n Ww, 
r. Sir, 
a 


Vinal 


although they are slavehol- 
I think | might venture upon 
1 iting his own people from the 
ir representative has castupoa them. 
“ould be a dog to surrender a fugitive slave, 
ugh the Constitution imposes the duty on his 

nd he has sworn to obey it. ‘ 
ve recall him to that page in our history 
po “ we that by the vote of Massachusetts, 
ther New England States, the interdict 


Was placed } . y . - . 
Placed in this very Constitution against pro- 
Sir, the New 


Ww 


Bogian on African slave trade. 

there ‘itachi at that day, with Massachusetts at 

ican C...) SBOWing that the first aet of the Amer- 
-ngress would be to prohibit the African 


I cannot believe he | 


lonvurable Senator remember that he says | 


slave trade in twenty years after its adoption, 
,aud up to the year 1808; these are the people 
| whom he dares now to say, before the American 
Senate, would be depraved, and sinful, and mean, 
| and odious, and dogs, if they recognized even the 
jexistence of slavery! What more did they do? 
| Why, sir, they enjoyed that trade, as the carriers 
jof the slaves from Africa, through those twenty 
years for which they had stipulated in the Con- 
stitution. They brought the slaves over, and, 
| within a recent period, suits have heen brought 
in Southern States on bonds executed on the pur- 
chase of slaves from these very New England ea 
linporters. 

ome Mr. President, I believe that the Senate 
will agree with me, that, unworthy as the occasion 
may be, it is difficult to be silent; yet, I confess, 
{ almost feel that I owe an apology to the Senate 
for having spoken in this debate. I know I shall 
owe an apology to those who sent me here, for no- 
ticing it from such a quarter and in such a pres- 
ence. 


’ 


—_— 
From the Washington Union. 

THE WHIG PARTY AT THE NORTH. 

If the indications already noticed do not sustain 
us fully in the hope expressed that the alliance be- 
tween the whigs and abolitionists of the North is 
about to be broken up, and that whiggery is about | 
to mtke an effort to standalone, we invite thedoubt- | 
ing reader to peruse the following comments of the 
New York Express on the late extraordinary avow- 
al of Senator Sumner, that he recognizes no obliga- 
tion imposed by the Constitution on the subject of 
surrendering fugitive slaves. The Express has been 
but little behind the New York Times in the vio- 
lence of its opposition to the Nebraska bill; bat 
having discovered the point to which Mr. Samner 
would lead the whigs, it turns upon bim, and deals 
the following heavy blows: 


‘ We have called this perjury—rank, unblushing, | 
bold-faced perjury—and soitis. It is nothing else, 
if we are capable of understanding the English 
language. 

‘It is such men as Mr. Charles Sumner, and 
such ** principles’? and such loose m wrals as he and 
such he inculcate, that have done more to 
strengthen the Slave Power in this country, than 
any other agency or agencies ever thought of, or 
put in motion by the South itself. It is such men 
as your Sumners that make Nebraska bills. It is 
such men as your Sumners that make all our North- 
ern protests against that and other * iniquities”’ 
the shallowest and most hypocritical pretences. 
Why reproach the South with ‘* bad faith,’’ when 
our Senators in Congress openly acknowledge trea- 
son to the Constitution? Why charge upon tle 
South the violation of ** plighted faith,’ when we 
are openly advertising ourselves as * recognis- 
ing not even the fundamental law of the land“? 
It is such men as this man Sumner that disarm 
the North in the moral struggle it is having with 
the Slave Power, and gives—inyoluntarily and an- 
intentionally it may be—but nevertheless gives to 
the South a moral prestige which it could never 
otherwise obtain. Hence, we repeat, freedom has 
no enemies more dangerous, no foes more formidable, 
than these higher-law abolitionists, who worm their 
way into the councils of the nation. They are the 
real props of the Slave Power and the slave propa- 
ganda, which they affect so much to rail against 
and denounce. Now, we cannot make up our 
minds that this perjured Senator is a correet expo- 
nent of Massachusetts sentiment. He may repre- 
sent Theodore Parker or Wendell Phillips, but he 
does not represent Boston; he does not represent 
Massachusetts; he does not represent New Eng- 
land. Were it otherwise—were this Mr. Sumner, 
indeed, a faithful exponent of the morality and the 
general views of the section of the country that 
has sent him to Washington—we should beg, for 
very shame’s sake, to hear no more about the wick- 
edness of the heathen—to be less our own eulogists 
as a Christian people—to be less blatant in our 
boastings of civilization—nay, we should ‘* call 
upon the rocks and mountains to fall down and 
hide us.”’’ 


as 





From the Boston Courier. 


Tar Max wuo Swears to Support tHe Consti- 
TUTION, AND [NTERPRETs IT TO Scit Hmsetr. Sena- 
tor Sumner, who is now where most people, who 
understand his character, always expected to find 
him—in the position of aman, who, in order to 
escape the imputation of perjury, is obliged to re- 
sort to a doctrine of interpretation that makes the 

| question of perjury or no perjury of no consequence 

| whatever—like his coadjutors and wire-pullers, 

Parker and Phillips, is doing what he can, in an- 

| ticipation of another mob, to inculeate the idea 
that Bos/on is engaged in acting upon the very 
same principles on which she proceeded against the 
Stamp Act, when she resists a law of the United 
States. The character and iafluence of the Judi- 

ciary—the respect in which they are beld—stands 
in Mr. Sumner's way. He wants a state of things 
here, in which men will brenk down the barriers of 
the Constitution, resist the laws, and defy the au-! 
thority of the Courts. So he finds all functionaries 
who have taken an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion, are such old ‘ Tories,’ or old Fogies, as to 
think that their oath geans something, very much 

in his way ; and ha proceeds in his characteristic 
fashion to place them in the same category with 

Governor Hatchinson and the ‘ Tories’ who sup- 
ported the Stamp Act. . 

Mr. Sumner thinks he has a good deal of power 
asademagogue. Perhaps be has. Parker and 
Phillips have power enough to stir up a mob, why 
should not the Senator have it! Parker and Phil- 
lips were perhaps within the scope of one of those 
‘charges to Grand Juries= of which Mr. Sumner 
speaks, and of which we all remember a recent one, 
in whieh incitements to crime were treated of.— 
Mr. Sumner means that the judges shall understand 
what Ae thinks of them, if they admonish the jurors 
and the people to obey the law of the land. + To- 
ries,’ * Hutchinson,’ ‘ Bernard,’ if these names do 
not screen from judicial animadversion the ‘ recent 
proceedings in Boston,’ and make the judges think 
of the power of mobs, it will not be for the want} 
of Mr. Sumner’s rbeturic and * parallels.’ 


' — OS 
| PREDERICK DOUGLASS IN CONGRESS. 
| The New York Tribune having intimated that Fred- | 
| erick Douglass might possibly be the successor of Ger- | 
| rit Smith in Congress, the Philadelphia drgus makes | 
{ the following farious comments upon the suggestion :— 
| ‘It is time for the people of the North to look at 
| the acts and purposes of these abolition traitors. | 
| They may think that the Union is too holy and in-| 
\estimable a thing to be disturbed by the madness | 
| of those upon whose base hearts the sun of American 
atriotisia never yet shone with its cheering beams. 
Sut there is danger when such men as Sumner, 
and Seward, and Greeley will voluntarily sustain 
an open resistance to law. applaud when its offi- 
cers ure murdered, and, for the sake of still farther 
agitating the public mind upon this subject, agree 
to elect, if possible, a negro to the national House 
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of Representatives. This may be called fanaticism, 
but then there is method in it. Each separate act 
proves it to be the part of a whole system—a skir- 
mish preparatory to the grand engagement. As 
the northern abolitionists have now openly repudi- 
ated the constitution, the Union must follow, of 
course. Why should Senator Sumner desire a con- 
tinuance of the Union, when he is willing to pro- 
claim on the floor of the United States Senate that 
he will not obey that instrument he swore to sup- 
port! What his impetuosity and bitterness in- 
duced him thus to proclaim is the text-book of the 
whole abolition party at the North. For years 
they have been laboring for a separation of the 
States on the platform of the North and the South, 
and now they are phrenized with the idea that the 
fruition of their hopes is about to be realized. Be- 
iieving this, the last act in the drama is about to 
be commenced. Fred. Douglass is to be sent to 
Congress, a northern abolitionist nominated for 
President, and the camp fires of treason lighted, 
and the festival of traitors held in all the Northern 
and Western States. This is the programme about 
to be presented to the nation by the abolitionists. 
| How will the people receive it’ How by those 
whigs of the North and the South who have not yet 
sold their manhood, souls, and consciences to dis- 
honor and disunion! Are they willing that a ne- 
gro shall be sent to Congress as an avant courier for 
an army of traitors to shield them in their designs 
upon the Union? If they are not, let the alarm be 
sounded, and the real designs of the abolitionists 
upon the peace and prosperity of the nation ex- 
posed.’ 


SE a ee ee 
TENURE OF THE UNION. 

In the recent blackguard speech of Senator Jones, of 
Tennessee, in the U. S. Senate, on the petition of twen- 
ty-nine hundred citizens of Boston, praying for the re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave Law, he said : 

All I have to say to you, gentlemen, is— 


* Lay on, Macduff! 
And damn’d be him that first cries, Hold! enough!’ 


If it be your purpose to destroy the rights and 
the property of the South, strike like men; strike 
boldly ; seek not to fire from behind masked batter- 
ies, but come out like men, and tell us that you 
wage the war to the knife, and the knife to the 
hilt. 

Is there a man here who believes this Union 
could be preserved one hour—nay, sir, is there a 
man so stultified as to believe the Union could sur- 
vive one moment—after the granting of the prayer 
of the petition which is now before you! Do you 
believe, is there any man who believes, that the 
South would so degrade and dishonor herself as to 
hold an association with any man, or set of men, 
who attempted to take from her the rights guaran- 
teed by the constitution? To suppose so is to sup- 
pose that the South is made up of a set of cravens, 
who deserve to be kicked by every vile abolitionist 
who may pass in their way. To believe that the 
South would stand by you one hour with such an 
innovation, such an encroachment on her rights 
by the force of numbers, is to believe that she is 
too low, too mean, too degraded for your associa- 
tion and companionship. Rather than see her sub- 
mit to an outrage of that sort, with all that is 
great, with all that is glorious surrounding her, 
| would prefer to see the earth open and swallow 
the last Southern man between its gaping jaws. 

Ask me to maintain association with you as a 
slave to your accursed fanaticism? I will not do 
it. We seek to do you no wrong; we wish to do 
you no injustice. We give you a full and equal 

varticipation in all the benefits of this government, 
in all its territories, and all its property. All we ask 
is, that we may enjoy the same right. To deny 
that to us is to deny that which is ours; and to 
take from us the protection which the co-stitution 
guarantees to us is to strike a blow which will 
sound the funeral knell of this Union itself. Witi- 
out imputing to any man a design to dissolve the 
Union, I must say, with the convictions I have, that 
I can see no difference between such a petition as 


| this, and one asking that this Union may be dis- 
| solved ; for no sensible man believes that the Union 
| could be preserved a single day after the repeal of 
| the Fugitive Slave Law. 


You have trespassed on 
our feelings long enough; you have trespassed on 
our rights long enough. We have borne it patient- 
ly; but there is a point at which forbearance ceas- 
es to bea virtue. I pray that we may never be 
driven to that point; but I tell you, in all frank- 
ness and kindness, that there is a point beyond 
which endurance itself will never go. Repeal the 
Fugitive Slave Law if you choose: bat the respon- 
sibility is yours, not mine, and the consequences 
must be on your heads. 





From the N. O. Bee, of June 24. 
SIGNS OF RETURNING SANITY. 


That staid and faithful friend of the Constitution, 
the New York Journal of Commerce, notices among 
the indications of returning sanity at the East, 
that the Common Council of Providence, who vot- 
ed almost or quite nnanimonsly to have the bells 
tolled on the Fourth of July. instead of the usual 
celebration, have reversed their decision by a vote 
of 14 to 7, and voted $2,000 to aid in celebrating 
the day in the asual manner; and that the Massa- 
chusetts Clerical Convention, which was projected 
in Boston during the week of religious anniversa- 
ries, to regulate the affairs of the nation, is likely to 
prove a failure or a fizzle. We are inclined to 
agree with the Journal in the belief that a healthy 
reaction in public opinion at the North cannot be 
far distant. 

Moreover, we take it that all such excitement, 
factitious and forced as it was by incessant clamor 
and vile misrepresentation, is in its nature tran- 
sient, and must ultimately subside. It would be 
impossible for our Northern brethren, even with 
the spur of the abolitionists continually pricking 
the sides of their intent, to maintain the killing 
pace at which they have been riding the sorry jade, 
anti-slavery, for the last three or four months. In- 
deed, they are getting wearied already. The fan- 


| aties blow their trumpets, and make a confounded 


din and habbub, as before, but with less effect.— 
The people are getting accustomed to the strident 
blasts of these over-zealous gentry, and pay little 
heed to them. Anti-slavery would have no chance 
at all—not a particle more than it has had for the 
last two years—were it not that the absence of all 
political issues has, to a considerable extent, effa- 
ced party lines of demarcation, loosened the obli- 
gations which party men once deemed paramount, 
and thus afforded the abolition and disanion scamps 
a somewhat favorable opportunity for appealing to 
the prejudices of the weak-minded, and seducing 
them to the advocacy of political abolition. This 
is the only circumstance that assists anti-slavery, 
and even this will not be of much avail in the teeth 
of the fact already becoming visible to the eye of 
the reason, that the North is fighting fora shadow, 
and that the South has, by the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill, gained naught beyond the 

of a principle already embodied in the compromise 
of 1850, and just as valuable then as now. 


FRIDAY. JULY 14, 1854. 


| T ul E Ll B ER A 10 K * | jail, communing in solitade with hi- own heart, he re- 


folve!, that wherein he had been shortcoming in hig 
duty to the cause of freedom, by the help of God, he 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CELEBRATION AT FRAMINGHAM, 
JULY 4, 1854. 


[PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY MR. YERRINTON.] 





After the election of officers of the meeting, and appro- | 
priate introductory exercises, (for an account of which, 
see LiperaTor of last week,) Dr. Henry O. Stone, of 
Framingham, came forward and briefly addressed the 
laudience. He said he had no wisdom, at this crisis, to 
‘give counsel, he had no eloquence to inspire them with 
enthusiasm; but he had a heart which welcomed them 
to that town, to that beautiful grove, and especially to 
that free platform. He was sorry that he could not bid 
them welcome in the name of all the people of the town, 
but he had no authority to do so, and could only, in | 
behalf of a handful 6f abolitionists, and in behalf of 
the millions in bonds, bid them the very heartiest wel- 
come. They bid them welcome with the tokens which 
were before them, representing Massachusetts in the 
attitude in which she now stands before the world,—_ 
under the lash of Virginia, chained to the Slave Power 
with links of cotton. They presented Massachusetts in 

mourning, and bade them read and obey the admonition 
| before them—*‘ Redeem Massachusetts!’ He had said 
| that Massachusetts was chained to Virginia with links | 
lof cotton. It was so; but he wished particularly to | 
call their attention to one incident, which to him was of | 
istriking significance. When they first entered that 
grove, Massachusetts, as he had said, was chained to | 
| Virginia; but, all unconsciously, William C. Nell had 
|put Witttam Lioyp Garrison there, [a portrait of 
Mr. Garrison hung between the banners representing 
| Massachusetts and Virginia,] and broke the chain. 
|(Cheers.) He took that asa token of what shall hap- | 
{pen under the flag which he (Mr. Garrison) had un- | 
|furled in the Republic—if it could be called a Republic. | 
Dr. S. said he would welcome all, men and women, | 
ito the meeting; and especially would he welcome any 
lof the former opponents of the cause who might be 
piel The great inundation of slavery, which had | 
|recently swept over Massachusetts, over the dearest | 
| rights of the people, had lifted many men up from their | 








of Boston, and John Cluer arrested and put in jail for 
doing nothing ! (Renewed cheers.) 


Mr. C. said in concn gon, wat as ne tay there m 


would lose no time in the future. (Cheers.) He had 
vowed then, that another slave should not be takenout 


He believed that 
whatever other errors he might have had, his anti-sla- 
very friends knew, that since he came to this country, 
as at home, he had been consistent in the maintenance 
of his principles, that in no case had he ever betrayed 
the cause of temperance or anti-slavery. He had spo- 
ken roughly sometimes, but it was because down in his 
poor old Scotch heart, there had been a love of liberty 
which it would take far more than Mayor Smith and his 
emissaries to crush out. He had got within his breast 
a little bit of Scotch thistle, which pricked him up to 
struggle for liberty, and he would do it as long as he 
lived. (Applause. ) 

The Convention then adjourned for one hour. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o’clock, the meeting was again called to order, 
and, after the singing of a hymn, the President intro- 
duced to the audience Mr. Conway, of Virginia. 

Mr. Puttures said, that before the gentleman pro- 
ceeded to address the assembly, he wished to say, that 
during that sad week in Boston, when a Virginian 
ruled the Court-House, the Vigilance Committee was 
not without a Virginian also; and that was the friend 
who now stood before them. (Cheers.) 


, Mr. Conway said that he was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to stand on that platform, because he felt that 
there was something in being free, for once in his life, 
to speak his thoughts freely on the subject of slavery, 
for hitherto he had had his lips padlocked, because, in 
Virginia, they not only had slaves, but every man with 
a conscience, or even the first throbbings of a conscience, 
is a slave. 

In reference to the statement that has been so often 
made, that he was admitted to the court-room during 
the trial of Burns, because he was a Virginian, Mr. C. 
snid the story was true, though he had not himself laid 
claim to being a Virginian. He said he did not feel ex- 
actly like acknowledging the fact at that time, but his 
friend, and the friend of freedom, Charles G. Davis, of 


|feet, who thought they stood on firm ground. They | '. 2 ‘ 
| were now looking about for a place to stand upon; and | Plymouth; said, ‘IT will try the experiment.’ He said 
|he would welcome them to that platform, as firm ground |‘ te policeman, ‘Tell the Marshal this gentleman is 
|on which to stand. There they would find the purest from Virginia.” So he came, his face all wreathed with 
smiles, and said he, ‘ Admit that gentleman from Vir- 


|atmosphere, and act with a really ‘ healthy organiza- |“ — : : cs 
| ston.’ (Applause. ) 'ginia.” They did not know, said Mr. C., that among 


the thr d Virginians in that - 
The President of the day (Mr. Garrison) then ad-|' sharetecncsmerdiga dus ep aewmirent 


3 : ‘room, there was one taking notes, and he would tell 
dressed the assembly. [His speech was given last week.] hetin 


C. L. Remonp said he did not rise to make a speech,| Mp, C, said it was time that the people of the North 
but simply, as the humble representative of the Amer- | and of the South understood each other. Some of his 
ican colored people, to give his hearty approbation of friends at the North had said that the way to get rid of 
the act of Mr. Garrison in burning the United States | slavery was fur the North and the South to meet togeth- 
Constitution. He pronounced the few individuals who ‘er, and codperate for that end, with the idea that the 
had interrupted Mr. Garrison with rowdyish exclama- | North is willing to bear her share of the labor and ex- 
tions, as negro-haters, and their sentiments not worth a | pense. That would do very well, if it were not for two 
farthing. Every man knew, who knew any thing, that things. In the first place, the Southern people hated 
not only were the colored people outlawed under the the people of the North. It is a matter of Southern ed- 
American Constitution, but every man on that platform | yeation to hate a Yankee; to regard him as fit for noth- 
also. He was surprised that there was a single man jing but to catch slaves and do the will of the Southern 
with the impudence to oppose the act of Mr. Garrison, people. He knew that there was this hostile feeling, 
in that place. When the slaveholders had accomplish | and that it was rarely got rid of. In the next place, 
ed their present plans, they would kick these men out | the South does not want to get rid of slavery; they 
of the Union they were now so eager to protect. Eter- never had the idea that it was something to be got rid 
nal shame on them ! (Loud applause.) | of. If their fathers had it, the children had forgotten 

Joux C. Cuver said he had been somewhat amused, it. Not one page that. Thomas Jefferson wrote could 
and a little pained, to hear the remarks of some of the be read toa Virginia audience to-day, Men were now 
very great lovers of liberty (!) in the audience; and he | building a statue to Washington at Richmond, and on 
would tell those persons, that if they had been in that one side was Patrick Henry, with uplifted sword, and 
great focus of freedom in Boston (Court Square) on a °0 the other was Thomas Jeffersor., with the Declara- 
certain evening in May, and had made one tenth part tion of Independence in his hands. But it was a dumb 


of the disturbance they have made here, if it was on the 
side of the slave, they would have found themselves, as 
he did, ten days in jail, on the charge of murder ! 
He was arrested, he said, because he was known to hold 
and express sentiments adverse to slavery. He had 
been in prison in England, but the government had to 
charge him, and those arrested with him, with some- 
thing more than talking. 

Mr. Cluer went on to describe the circumstances at- 
tending his arrest and imprisonment, and the character 
of the men who were hired to do the dirty work of the 
government. He said that one day, as he came up 
from the lock-up, he recognized among the guard a man 
who, but a few weeks before, he had bailed in court, 
for a real crime. The man who commanded those guar- 
dians of liberty (!) was a wretch whom the cowardly 
Mayor and police dared not touch ; ® man who breaks 
ithe law every hour, who keeps a large house of ill- 
|fame, and sends out his agents through the country 
| villages of New England, to entice her daughters to 
| pollution and death! This man, said Mr. Cluer, shakes 
ithe police by the hand, and is cheered as the defender 
lof law, religion and freedom ! 

They might feel very comfortable about this—but he 
did n’t. When he was arrested, though he did n't de- 
serve to be arrested,—by this he meant, that he did n’t 
deserve the credit he got for being arrested; for, as 
things now are, he thought the man who lived to be 
fifty-one years old, without getting into jail, or, at 
least, running the risk of it, could n’t be good for much, 
| (applause,)—and his counsel applied to see him, he 
| was refused permission, and was told that no one, not 
even his wife, could see him. When his family sent 
him some tea and other little comforts for the body, 
they were refused permission to send them to him, and 
told that he could have nothing but jail allowance. His 
little daughter went to see him, and was refused admis- 
sion, and when she begged to be allowed the privilege, 
and asked, ‘What harm can I do, if I see father?’ 
she was rudely repulsed, and told, ‘ You can’t see 
him.’ The whole twelve were treated the same way. 

Mr. Cluer said that, with all the experience that the 
governments of Europe had had in such matters, he did 
not believe that they could get up such a system of es- 
pionage as had been lately got up in the city of Boston. 
He had been informed that there were three reporters 
at the Faneuil Hall meeting, as spies for the govern- 
ment, and that they were also in Court Square the same 
evening. One of them, he said, he had seen near the 
Grove, on the shore of the lake, that day. If he had 
fallen in, the water would have rejected him; he was 
xo greasy with rascality, he could not drown. (Roars 








of laughter and applause. ) 


|statue ; it never would be animated with life: Thomas 
| Jefferson would never proclaim the great truths he held 
‘in his hand. 
So far as the South was concerned, (Mr. C. contin- 
ued,) she had dissolved the Union long ago. She unites 
| with the North only that she may use her as a tool to 
carry out her projects. It wag a characteristic of the 
Southern people to become insane on some subjects, and 
he believed that they were very nearly insane on the 
subject of slavery. People of delicacy and tenderness 
in other respects, who have generally only kind feelings 
| towards other people, as soon as any one mentioned that 
| subject, no matter if he were their own brother or even 
| their child, they denounced him for it, if he could not 
| feel it in his heart to support that institution. 
| The only remedy for slavery was, that those who 
| hate the institution should be revolutionists, al] of them. 
(Applause.) Revolution was God’s work,/and not 
'man’s. The first thing to be. done was for every man 
| to let it be a settled fact, that he will not be a slave- 
holder. Slaveholders, he found, were not confined to 
| Virginia ; he had found them wherever he had gone 
| two feet in Massachusetts; and he believed he could go 
“back to Virginia, and find as many freemen there as he 
| had found in Massachusetts. As soon as each man had 
_resolved to abolish slavery in his heart, the work would 
be done. The cause had need of pious, holy men ; 
nothing else was wanted. All that was needed was the 
influence of the Holy Spirit in the humansoul. The only 
religion, the only Christianity he knew any thing about 
taught that the love of justice was the chief attribute 
of God. The poor Indian, with his idea of the Great 
Spirit, had more Christianity in his heart than many 
an occupant of the pulpit. The Indian believes that every 
blessing comes from justice. In this way, he accounts 
for the origin of Indian corn: A poor Indian maiden 
was suffering from hunger, and when another person, 
himself almost starved, met ber on his way, he divided 
the little food that still remained, and gave half to the 
dying girl; and when he returned that way the next 
year, he found that on the spot where such a blessed 
charity had been bestowed, there had grown up a& 
great crop of Indian corn. That beautiful superstition 
showed what the Indian thought of the love of justice ; 
how it produces all miracles, and will yet cause the 
earth to bud and blossom like the rose. (Cheers.) 

Old Erasmus tells a miraculous story, that once, 
when Christ was an infant in the arms of his mother, 
Mary and Joseph went up into Egypt, taking the infant 
Savior with them. While on their journey, they came 
to a great heathen temple, and not wishing to srouse 
the suspicions of the people, they resolved to go into 


{gathered; and when thev entered there, instantly evar 
idol fl aown, shattered, broken to a thousard pieces, 
So, whenever Christ,—who, to-day, was no other than 
the black man,—entered into their hearts, then let ev- 
ery idol fall, let every pursuit fall, let every allurement 
of the world fall, before this incoming of Christ in the 
person of him of whom he has said, ‘ Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto him, you have done it unto me.’ 

Slavery, Mr. C. said, was the only evil that had no 
tongue to speak its horrors. The oppressed of other 
lands could give utterance to the wrongs they suffered; 
but here was an evil which there was no tongue to de- 
scribe, It was criminal for the black man to tell of the 
wrongs he suffered. It was a crime, in Virginia, to 
teach a negro to read or write. Nevertheless, the 
speaker said, there were those in Virginia who had a 
‘ higher law,’ and when they had taught the black man 
to read and write, it was found that they could not be 
tried and convicted, because the testimony of a col- 
ored man against a white man was not admitted in 
Southern courts. That was another illustration of the 
workings of Providence— 

* From seeming evil still educing good.’ 

The great evil was, that the Northern people had no 

faith. When the South pushed slavery against the 
North, they always found there was nothing but mush 
(laughter)—that there was nothing to stand against 
them. It was sometimes said that the abolitionists had 
stirred up the pro-slavery feeling of the South, and 
riveted the chains of slavery firmer than ever on the 
limbs of its victims. But how could that be, when no 
single line that they write can be carried into a slave 
State, except by stealth, and at the risk of legal penal- 
ties? All the talk about the pro-slavery sentiment at 
the South being strengthened by the efforts of the abo- 
litionists was sheer hypocrisy. 
Mr. C. said he believed the anti-slavery sentiment 
was God's work. It was kindred with the sunlight, 
kindred with the trees, and would grow as naturally in 
the hearts of the people as trees come out of the ground. 
The important thing was, that they should all feel that 
they were men. He remembered that there was, in an 
ancient city, before the time of Christ, a great amphi- 
theatre, where a new play was to be performed ; and 
when the actor came forth, he said—‘I am a man! 
think not any thing human a matter of indifference to 
me’ (cheers); and a plaudit went up from that vast am- 
phitheatre that still echoes in the corridors of time, and 
must find an echo in the hearts of all. That sentiment 
he proposed to them now. They had no right, until 
all men had their rights ; he sincerely believed that no 
man could be a slave in America to-day, if they were 
not slaves. 


Sosovrner Trutn then took the platform, and said 
she agreed with the last speaker, that the evils of sla- 
very could not be spoken; they could only be felt. 
She felt, while Mr. Cluer was describing his treatment 
in the jail, and telling them that his wife and little girl 
were not permitted to see him, that he would now be 
able to appreciate something of the sufferings cf her 
race. It was good that white folks should sometimes 
feel the prick. (Laughter and cheers.) God would yet 
execute his judgments upon the white people for their 
oppression and cruelty, She had often asked white peo- 
ple why God should have more mercy on Anglo-Saxons 
than on Africans, but they had never given her any 
answer; the reason was, they hadn't got it to give. 
(Laughter.) Why did the white people hate the blacks? 
Were they not as good as they were brought up? 
They were a great deal better than the white people had 
brought them up. (Cheers.) The white people owed 
the colored race a big debt, and if they paid it all back, 
they wouldn’t have any thing left for seed. (Laughter.) 
All they could do was to repent, and have the debt for- 
given them. The colored people had labored and suf- 
fered for the white people, their children had been 
sold to help educate ministers of the gospel ; and why 
did they hate them? If they could not answer that 
question now, they would have to answer it before God. 
Even the blood of one ran, Abel, did not call from the 
ground in vain. The promises of Scripture were all for 
the black people, and God would recompense them for 
all their sufferings in this world. One day they would 
meet the poor slave in heaven, ‘ his robes washed white 
in the blood of the lamb,’ comingg through much trib- 
ulation,’ (* you know who that means,” said Sojourner; 
‘it don’t mean you;. white folks don’t suffer tribula- 
tion; it means the blagk people, and thosé friends who 
have suffered with them,’) to peace and joy in the king- 
dom. ‘ Wait a little longer,’ said she, ‘ and I shal! hail 
you where slaveholders do not come, and where blood- 
hounds cannot enter.’ (Loud applause. ) 


Wenvett Pairs next addressed the audience, and 
on coming forward, was greeted with hearty applause. 
He spoke as follows :— 

I do not know, ladies and gentlemen, that you will 
like the first part, at any rate, of my speech, which is 
merely to deliver a message to you from one who is 
going just now to invade your seats, in behalf of tho 
anti-slavery cause. I come to tell you that Abby Kel- 
ley Foster is to be among you; and what she comes for, 
you know very well. It is for ‘the sinews of war ’—for 
the means of carrying this enterprise throughout the 
State. God has given usa text in the late events in the 
city of Boston, and now our object is, to take out the 
burthen of that rebuke, and preach a sermon upon it 
in every great town in Massachusetts. Massachusetts 
is ready to hear. The public ear was never so thor- 
oughly aroused and awake as it is at this moment; you 
all know it; and in one form or another, either by our 
organization or by some other means, if we love the 
anti-slavery agitation, we are bound to make use of 
th —mmer, when public attention is so much aroused, 
to press upon all those who are turning their eyes, for 
the first time, to the claims of the slavery question, the 
nature and importance of that question, and p 

them for their duties, civil and political, as well a> 
religious, on this question. We are importuned from 
every town in the Commonwealth, to send them lectur- 
ers; and if you will give us the means, we will try to 
do it. We will try to make Massachusetts worthy of the 
name she has always taken to herself, of an anti-siaye- 
ry State. We will try to make her worthy to sep, back 
Cuances Sunes to the Senate, if they shall think bim 
worthy of expulsion. (Cheers.) I wish they would 
expel him; it would teach Massachusetts where she 
stands before the National Government. 

I should prefer, Mr. Chairman, to make a speech 








this temple, where all the leeser and greater gods were 


entirely ou the subject of money. I really do not feel 
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any great interest in any other part of the question at | 
this moment. I do not believe in en anti-slavery which 
undertakes to listen or to make speeches, just now. I 
have had enough of that. What we want, in reality, is, 
a spot, however small—whefher it be the State of Mas- 
sachusetts or half of it—which we can truly say is a 
free State; of which we can say, that a fugitive slave 
js safe there; that, no matter how many laws are made 
to the contrary, Constitution or no Constitution, law or 
no law, the moment a slave sets his foot on that soil, he 
never goes back. (Loud cheers.) That is what we 
want to make Massachusetts. We never shall make her 
that, by undertaking to think that she is so when she is 
not. My friend, Mr. Conway, who has just addressed 
you, described us rightly as jast as much slaves as the 
parties in whose behalf we move. Iam sorry to dissent, 
in any degree, from the remarks with which Mr. Gar- 
rison introduced this meeting. I do not agree with 
them. I do not fully believe, with our eloquent Sena-| 
tor at Washington, that Massachusetts ever was entire- 





ly an anti-slavery State, or, indeed, that there ever was! 
such a State in this country. The truth is, there is| 
more real anti-slavery in this country now than there| 
ever was before. (Cheers.) We may thank God, every | 
one of us, that we have lived to see the day when there} 
was so much anti-slavery in the city of Boston, that it} 
took two thousand armed men to carry a slave out of} 
its streets. The day was, when we were boys, that they | 
took a fugitive slave into a back parlor, and sent him | 
home, without its being considered as a piece of news, | 
even, in the newspapers. The day was when no man | 
entered a court-room where a fugitive was being tried, 
when no lawyer volunteered his services, no judge hes- | 
itated an hour. Old Judge Davis, (to whom the Sim’s 
Commissioner refers in one of his recent letters,) sent 
back a fugitive, and not ten men in Boston knew of it; 
—and that was not more than thirty years ago. Anti-| 
slavery is now at a great deal higher growth than ever 
before. 

I think that the Fourth of July never was a day of 
Liberty—never until the Abolitionists used it. The 
Declaration of Independence is not a Declaration of 
Liberty ; it is what it purports to be, a Declaration of) 
Independence, and nothing more. It undertook to sep-| 
arate the connection betwixt the coloniés and Great} 
Britain. It ends off by declaring that therefore, [on | 
account of these previous principles,] ‘they [the colo- 
nies] are, and of right ought to be—States. without sla-| 
very in them? Not at all: States where every man is 
a f-eeman? Not a bit of it—these colonies ‘ are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States.’ That 
is what they fought for; that they got. Seven years) 
they fought for it, and they succeeded ; and ever since, | 
these States have been ‘ free and independent’ of all for-| 
eign power. That is what our fathers went to war for, 
and that they got. But it is not true, it cannot be 
made out from history, that our fathers had any hatred | 
of African slavery in 1776. 





It is not in the record. | 
The allusion to the slave trade in the Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence, as one of the grievances forced upon the colo- | 
nies by the King, was etruck out of that instrument. | 
Our fathers had just as much hatred of slavery as the} 
Whigs of Boston have to-day ;—that is, they hated sla- | 
very abstractly; they were willing that slavery should 
perish; but they were not willing to make a sacrifice | 
for it. They would sacrifice neither the commerce nor | 
the union of the country, neither the wealth nor the! 
strength of the colonies, for the sake of abolishing sla-| 
very. They had the same hatred of slavery that the | 
Daily Advertiser has to-day;—that is, a hatred that | 
will round beautiful periods against it; that will make 
good speeches against it; but nota feeling that will | 
sacrifice any thing for the anti-slavery cause; and there | 
never was any such feeling in the country until the 
anti-slavery enterprise created it. 
, The fourth day of July has been exactly what our 
fathers made it—the jubilee of a nation for its inde-| 
pendence. It becomes us, their children, to take one | 
step further than they dared to take, and to add to| 
* Independence,’ Linerty—which they dared not add. | 
(Loud cheers.) They did not dare to risk the union of | 
the country, they did not dare to risk their seanestal 
prosperity, for the slave question, There were a few 
leading men that did: Jefferson, Adams, Wythe, Jay, 
and some other distinguished men. So there are now; 
in exactly the same circumstances. This is the use I 
wish to make of the lesson: Do not imagine, because 
there are a few leading men, whose names are to go 
down to posterity, who are in favor of freedom—do not 
imagine, because CHase, and Hare, and Sumner, and 
our friend here, [Mr. Garrrson,] will leave their 
names for posterity to love and reverence as lovers of 
liberty—that it is any proof that Massachusetts, at the | 
present moment, is an anti-slavery State; neither was | 
it the case in °76, because John Hancock, and Sam} 
Adams, and John Lowell, and Josiah Quincy, and a 
few other men, hated slavery. 

The reason Burns went back from Boston was be-| 
cause the men of Boston were willing he should go—| 
there is no other reason; and we have nothing to do| 


} 





but to stand here day and night, and preach that lesson 
without intermission. The reason the slave is sent back 
is because the men of Massachusetts w‘'l it—nothing) 
If it had not been so, why didn’: you give usa 
Governor, and not a dish of skimmed milk in his place ? | 
(Laughter and cheers.) Had we had a Massachusetts 
Governor that week, Burns need not have gone back. 
(* Hear, hear.”) Had we hada Mayor of Boston, in- 
stead of an uncooked hasty-pudding, (Roars of laugh- 
ter, and cheers,) Burns need not have gone back. If 
we had had a will throughout the Commonwealth, that 
would have undertaken to say, ‘The law shall not be) 
executed !’ Burns would not have gone back. If there | 
had been an arrest at Richmond, Virginia, or at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where do you suppose their Gover- 
nors would have been ?—in those cities, or some where 
else, addressing a Sunday school? If you are really 
abolitionists, givetis a Governor that has outgrown the 
Sunday School ; give us somebody who can do something 
else than address a Bible Society, when the laws of Mas- 
usetts are trodden under ‘foot. 

There is no reasonable hope of the success of the anti- 
slavery enterprise, until you make up your minds that 
it is not somebody else, but you, that return fugitive 


else. 








slaves. 
Franklin Pierce nor Caleb Cushing, at Washington; 
it is Massachusetts, that owns Massachusetts ; and if 
you that vote every year, in November, for laws and 
law-makers, choose to make this an anti-slavery State, 
you can do it, next November, spite of all the Caleb 
Cushings or Franklin Pierces that the Government can 
buy up. 

I am not going to make a long speech; but I will 
tell you the work which I would point out for Abolition- 
ists to do this summer—the work which will make Mas- 
sachusetts what she boasts herself to be, an anti-slavery 
State. When it is done, I will be proud of the old Bay 
State. I used to be proud of her. Time was, when I 
took on my lips the name of the old Commonwealth 
with a glow of conscious pride, that gave depth to the 
tones of my voice, and an added pulse to the heart. I 
was proud of her; but my pride all vanished when I 
saw that old Indian on her banner go floating down 
State street, with the Slave Brigade, with Ben Hallett 
and the United States Marshal, and a chained slave, 
beneath him. I have lost all pride in Massachusetts, 
till she redeems herself from that second day of June. 


Now, my friends, I will tell you what is left for us te 
do. Let as take this summer to roll up a petition that 
shall be a hundred thousand strong, to the Legislature 
that is to assemble in January, asking them to turn 
Edward Greeley Loring out of the office of Judge ot 
Probate, (Loud cheers.) If we do not do that, we 
ghall not be a devent State, to begin with. The second 
thing is, let us ask them fora law by which any man, 
who helps in any way the return of a fugitive slave. 
shall be for ever disqualified from bearing office in 
Massachusetts. (Great applause.) Let us ask them for 
a law that shall direct the judges of the Commonwealt} 
to issue a writ of habeas corpus just as often as th 
United States Marshal arrests a slave, no matter if they 


It is not Colonel Suttle, of Virginia; it is not} 


his hands. Let us learn of South Carolina, and nullify 
the Fugitive Slave Bill on the soil of Massachusetts. 
{A voice—* Amen.’ Loud cheers.] If the present 
Supreme Coart would not do it, amend the Constita- 
tion, and elect another. When we are an anti-slavery 
State, that is what we are to do. 

It is in vain to make national parties. It is in vain 
to get up Liberty parties and Free Soil parties, streteh- 
ing from the old Bay State back to the Mississippi. 
National polities is not povsible. The Government has 
got the better ofus. Slavery has got fifty million dol- 
lars of revenue to spend every year: fifly millions of 
dollars! We live in a country where, if you put a dol- 
lar on the other side of hell, the Yankees will spring 
for it, at the risk of tumbling in. (Laughter and cheers.) 
We live in a land of money—you know it; and do you 
suppose that a Government with fifty millions of dollars 
to spend every year cannot buy up enough men ina 
year to carry any vote they wish to? How many men 
does it take, in the city of Washington, to carry any 
vote? Not more than thirty. This very year, on the 
Nebraska question, the votes of white men, white Dem- 
ocrals, were bought cheaper, in the city of Washington, 
than you could buy black slaves. It is a literal fact, 
that Democratic votes were bought cheaper, in Wash- 
ington, for the Nebraska bill, than an able-bodied slave 
thirty years old. Now, do you believe that a Govern- 
ment with fifty million of dollars to spend annually can 
be checkmated? Never! The only way to checkmate 
it is to checkinate it at home. Massachusetts is ours, 
if we choose to make it so. We can nullify this Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill. We can put on that Supreme bench 
judges who will laugh to defiance the Congress of the 
United States, when they undertake to carry a fugitive 
slave out of Massachusetts. 

A Voice—‘ How will they do it?’ 

Mr. Purttirs—Give me an anti-slavery State, and I 
will leave it to anti-slavery Yankees to find out a way. 
(Cheers.) Do you suppose the men who make wooden 
nutmegs and cheat all the South, are not sharp enough 
to outwit her in any thing? Do you suppose the South 
outwits us, because her people are shrewder than Yan- 
kees? No! It is because we love to be cheated on 
this question ; it is because our politicians are willing 
to compromise, and have been ever since ’76. I will 
set a Yankee to have his way, and find the means to 
have it, against the world, And yet you tell me to be- 
lieve in an anti-slavery New England that has been 
outwitted for sixty years! I don’t believe it. 


it ‘with a will,’ she will have it! (Loud applause.) | 
The only reason why she has not had anti-slavery le- | 
gislation is because she has not wanted it. One man 

has been making brooms on the banks of the Connecti- 

cut, and another manufacturing cotton in Lowell, and 

another curing fish on the sea-board, and another mak- 
ing shoes up and down the county of Essex, and pro- | 
vided they made money enough, they let the Govern- | 
ment have its way. And then we send Mr. Sumner to) 
Washington, and we send gentlemen to deliver Fourth | 
of July orations, to make it out that Massachusetts is | 
an anti-slavery State. Sheis not! But the time has/ 
gone by when you can can smuggle a slave out of the} 
State. Thank God! you have got to smother down the 
anti-slavery sentiment of ’54 with two thousand armed | 
men in State street, before you can carry a slave from 
Court Square to T wharf. (Cheers.) That is growth. | 
There is another evidence of growth. The spear of 
anti-slavery rebuke has pierced through even the hide | 
of George T. Curtis, and proved that there is a living | 
spot of moral lifeeven in his body. (Applause.) It 
has disproved the old doctrine of Total Depravity. | 
(Great cheering.) 


| 


The old physicians used to say, | 
* Experimentum in corpore vili ;’—you must try ex- 
periments on a worthless thing. We followed the coun- 
sel. We tried an experiment on the most worthless, 
thing we could get, and the anti-slavery spear has 
pierced through the hide of George T. Curtis, and 
proved, by these very letters he writes, that there is a 
moral live spot even in him ; and therefore we may 
hope for all above him! (Great applause.) 

The great difficulty here in Massachusetts is, we are | 
so fond of praising ourselves; so fond of rejoicing at | 
the indignation that we feel; so fond of the after-_ 
thought of next week ; of telling how indignant the 
‘rural districts’ of the State are at the kidnapping of, 
a slave in Boston. I meta man a week after Burns | 
was surrendered, and he asked me, ‘ Mr. Phillips, was | 
Burns really a Baptist minister?’ 
sir, a Baptist exhorter, regularly licensed.’ 


} 
} 


* Well,’ | 


said he, ‘I didn’t take much interest in the case; but | 


when I heard that Major General Edmands had sent | 
back a brother Baptist, I could n’t sleep.” He took no} 
interest in the man—it was in the Baptist! He heard 


the mere fact of a human being surrendered as a chat- | 


tel—and he went about his business; but when he 
heard that one Baptist had surrendered another Bap- | 
tist, it disturbed his slumber ! (Laughter.) That is, to 


some extent, a fair specimen of much of the anti-slave- | 


ry excitement we hear of about us. A week after 


Burns was sent away, we went down into State street, | 
with a petition asking for the removal of Edward| 


Greeley Loring from office, and we asked the gentle- 


men of State street to sign it;—(they were the very men | and the delivery of an address (which we shall print 


who had volunteered, among themselves, to rescue 


Burns, and to tar and feather Suttle;)—but six days, 


had rolled away, and they were not ready even to sign 
a petition to remove Loring from his office as Judge of 
Probate! So much had their zeal cooled down in a 
single week. This is the anti-slavery sentimentof Mas- 
sachusetts. 

We shall never get any better, until we see ourselves 
in an honest glass ; until we get out of this habit of 
praising ourselves. The people of Massachusetts are 


The State is a pro-slavery State, as a whole. 
Fourth of Jaly.isa pro-slavery day—a day meant to 
commemorate the independence of thirteen States, in 
-every one of which there were slaves when the Declar- 
ation was issued; and not one of which took the slight- 
est measure, for four years afterwards, to free a slave. 


Now, gentlemen, I know that I might make a much 
more acceptable speech to you to-day. I might make a 
speech that should raise your plaudits, perhaps, by 
praising some of our anti-slavery men and measures. 
I could praise, as he deserves, your favorite Massachu- 
setts Senator, Mr. Sumyer, who has made a noble 
speech, and has grown an inch, at least, in moral stat- 
ure, within the last fortnight (applause); but that is 
not what we want. I have had enough of anti-slavery 
plaudits. I lost my relish for them in the last week of 
May. I lost my relish for them when I saw a whole 
city lying prostrate at the feet of a Virginia slave- 
hunter. We have got to begin over again, from the 
root. We do not want reformation; as Mr. Conway 
says, we want a rerolufion—just as real, and far more 
radical, than that which our fathers undertook to make. 

Then there is another thing, as your work for this 
summer. Turn out Loring as the first thing; get a 
stitute that shall nullify the Slave Law as a second ;— 
the third is this: appoint officers, and elect a Governor 
and Legislature, that shall be Massachusetts men. It 
would have been a refreshing sight if, any time during 
those seven days of anxiety and trial, we could have 
seen a MAN in Boston. You could not find one. You 
could not find a man who would take the slightest re- 
sponsibility. The Mayor could not do any thing unless 
Mr. Hillard told him;—and Mr. Hillard could not say 
any thing unless the Mayor asked him ;—the Sherifi 
could not do any thing unless Attorney General Clifford 
advised it ;—and Attorney General Clifford could no: 
give any advice unless the Governor asked him ;—and 
the Governor had gone up to Worcester, and nobod) 
could find him! (Langhter.) During that whole week. 
a dozen men employed the greater part of their time i: 
hunting up Massachusetts officers, and beseeching then 
to do something. 
thing ought to be done, but nobody could settle wh: 
ought to do it. We want a real Governor and Mayor 
and you can make them. We want a real anti-slave 





have to issue a hundred in a week, and take him out of 


want South Carolina over again, on the side of liberty 


I like her pluck. When she did not fancy Mr. Hoar, 
she turned him out of the State. I am for turning out 
the men we do not like, not talking about them. I am 
for having half a dozen men wait on the slave hunter, 
when he comes to Boston on his infamous errand, and 
escort him to the boundary line between this State and 
Rhode Island, and then bid him a polite farewell. Then 
we can afford to despise Caleb Cushing, and not till 
then. 

When we get anti-slavery law officers, we will find 
anti-slavery law enough. Chief Justice Shaw can out- 
wit Caleb Cushing any day, and not get up till twelve 
o’clock in the morning besides. (Laughter.) We have 
got Massachusetts lawyers as sharp as Philadelphia 
ones, if you will only show them you want them to ex- 
ert their shrewdness, Our judges have law enough; 
it is the people behind them that is wanted ;—it is 
South Carolina on the side of liberty; it is Virginia in 
favor of the black man having his rights. In the mean 
time, Massachusetts is a peddling State—sells her wares 
in the best market, and looks out she don’t offend her 
customers ; and then comes home and congratulates 
herself that she is so very anti-slavery, because CuaR.es 
Sumner has made a good speech in Congress! Yes, 
we can make good speeches enough, good resolutions 
enough ; what we want is a good executive here at 
home. 

We have had a Free Soil party in this State. They 
undertook to nominate Martin Van Buren for President; 
they did not elect him. Any party that undertakes to 
get up a national movement will be bought up, because 
slavery is inside the Government fortress, and has fifty 
millions of dollars to spend annually; and you never 
yet saw the land where, if you wanted a mean thing 
done, and had the money to pay for it, you could not! 
find mean men to do it. 

I know I am talking of very low motives; but I am 
talking to Yankees ; I am talking to Americans, in the 
nineteenth century; [am talking of the men who put 
Franklin Pierce into office; I am talking plain matter- 
of-fact, that we meet every day. You will never have 
an anti-slavery Government, while slavery has fifty 
millions of dollars to spend every year—she can buy 
us up. They say it cost ‘ mighty dear’ to get Burns) 
back. Fifty thousand dollars !—horsibly dear! I, 
think it was very cheap! She bought all Boston for 





I be-| OUT Mayor, our court-house, our judiciary, the whole} 
lieve that when New England wants a thing, and wants for it! 
| for it! 


id 


| treat them to forget Congress for a little while. 
| can do nathing there ; it is beyond our reach. The 
| National Government has beaten us. 


| trade;—very little doubt of it. 


Said I, ‘He was, | 


not Abolitionists—but a very small portion of them. | 
The. 


They all acknowledged that some- 


ry Legislature, not one that talks anti-slavery. w 


fifty thousand dollars, and we threw the Governor in. 
(Loud laughter and applause.) She had our regiment, 


Commonwealth—she only paid fifty thousand dollars 
Cheap as dirt! Why, she can afford to buy 
States up at that rate for any length of time to come. 
If it costs only fifty thousand Qollars to buy Boston, 
what hope have we? And yet, it is literally true, that 
for that the United States Government bought the city. 
My friends, I am now going to give place to others; 
but let me urge every man who loves the anti-slavery 
cause to confine his attention to his own State. State 
politics are within our control. We can put a Legisla- 
ture into that State House that shall hermetically seal 
Massachusetts against the slave-hunter; and the mo- 
ment we set the example, Ohio, Michigan, and young 
Towa and Wisconsin will follow; and, State by State, 
we can defy the Fugitive Slave Bill. Try a little Nul- 
lification on our side! Why, we are very slow scholars. 
The South has been teaching us for forty years, and yet 
we wont learn! She says—‘ Gentlemen, imitate me ! 
I never let United States law get executed, when it 
on’t please me—why do you?’ 
My Free Soil friends who are listening to me are anx- 
ious to put another Senator into the United States Sen- 
ate, and to put Representatives into the House. I en- 
We 


It is a melancho- 
ly fact—but it is a fact. She has written‘ Nebraska’ 
over the tomb of our hope; she will soon add ‘ Cuba’ to 
the legend; and then she will revive the slave 
But, in the mean time, 
though you cannot affect Congress, you can do this: 
With proper effort this summer, we can put a Legisla- 
ture into that State House in Boston which shall give 
us a series of statutes better than Connecticut, better 
than Rhode Island, which will make it utterly impossi- 
ble to execute that law in the State of Massachusetts. 
When we have done that, we can defy Congress. When 
we have made her a free State, we can begin to think 
of outside. ‘Charity begins at home.’ You know far- 
mers say, the man who takes a large farm, never cul-| 
tivates it faithfully; and the anti-slavery idea, if it un- 
dertakes to cultivate a nation, fails. Confine your ef- 
forts, friends, to a small Commonwealth, and we can 
plough deep, and havea rich harvest. (Applause.) I 
mean what I say. I believe that the politics of anti- 
slavery—if there be any politics with anti-slavery—is 
Nullification, That is the only politics that is possible 
in the present aspect of affairs. I commend it to you 
for your serious work—not consideration ; to the efforts, 
the continued labor of this summer, so that we may 
really be able to boast of an anti-slavery government 
here in the Commonwealth next fall. (Loud cheers.) 


After brief remarks by Srepuen S. Foster and Lucy 
Sronr, (of which some account was given last week,) 


| hereafter) by Henry D. Tuoreav, 
| Rev. Joun Pierpont came forward, and was re 


ceived with general applause. He said :— 


| Ma. Presrpent,—I will not encroach long upon your 
| time. You have been so kind as to intimate to the au- 
dience that Iam an invalid; but I would not refuse to 
speak so long as the breath of life isin me, and I can 
say any thing on this subject to gratify any body. 
It seems to me that the great evil which has been 
wrought in this country by slavery is the effect which 
it has had on the moral sentiment and moral principles 
of the community in which we live. It has gone down 
| underneath all the old principles upon which law is 
| enacted and administered. It has bored down under 
the hard pan and primitive granite of character, and 
blown us all up. (Laughter.) There is not a single 
principle, that of old was deemed established, in law or 
in divinity, that the demon of slavery has not invaded, 
and there are very few that it has not subverted ; so 
that now the work, both of lawyer and minister, is to be 
done over again. We have to deal with primary truths, 
with great fundamental principles, that have been at- 
tacked, contemned, overthrown,—not in the nature of 
things, but in the minds of the people of the United 
States. We have come to be, Mr. Chairman, with all 
our professions of religion, with all our vast array of 
theological denominations, practically a nation of athe- 
ists. That is the bottom of the matter. We have come 
to be Biblioloters—worshippers of a book. Our divines 
have come to worship what they call the ‘word of 
God ’—the prophecies and sayings of good men of old 
times, and of apostles of later days. Our lawyers have 
come to worship a book—a small one, to be sure— 
which we have seen burned here,—namely, the Consti- 
tution of the United States. These have raised them- 
selves, or been raised by the Slave Power, to a position 
above ‘ all that is called God.’ You may appeal to the 
laws of God, most distinctly revealed even in the sa- 
cred volume; you may appeal to the laws of God, as 
written upon the soul of man, in opposition to the de- 
mands of the slave interest, and the reply is, ‘ The com- 
promises of the Constitution!” 
Now, what I wish to say is this: that, according to 
the known and established principles of religion, and 
equally according to the known and established princi- 
ples of law, it is not in the power of man, nor, indeed, 
in the power of any number of men, to enact any law, 
or to enter into any agreement, that does, in its nature, 
antagonise with the laws of Almighty God ; and where- 
soever any such agreement is made, by whomsoever 
entered into, and by whatever solemnity sanctioned, 
ill such agreements are in themselves actually and ab- 
solutely null and void, to all intents and purposes, as 
igreements, as covenants, as contracts ; they cannot be 
recognised by a court of English law, but would be set 


! 
i 


recognised in every lawyer’s office in the United States, 
and by every teacher of law in the United States, and 
wherever English law is known and administered,— 
Mr. Justice Blackstone says, in so many words, that if 
a Legislature enact a law which is contrary to the law 
of God,—as, for example, enact a law demanding of a 
subject to murder a fellow-subject,—we are bound to 
disobey this law. That is the language of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone : we are bound to disobey that law, or we 
must violate both the natural and the revealed law. 

Now, in what aspect do you look at the United States 
Constitution? Is it a concatenation or congeries of com- 
pacts or covenants? If so, the same distinguished au- 
thor says, in relation to contracts, ‘ A consideration 
that moves to a contract must be a thing that is in it- 
self lawful, or it is void.’ Now, if the consideration 
that moves to the fugitive slave cause in the Constitu- 
tion is to return fugitive ‘slaves, which, in itself, is a 
violation of the law of God, that covenant is, by the 
very intent of the contract, void, to all intents and 
purposes. Grant that it was the intention of the Con- 
vention in Philadelphia to bind the States to return fu- 
gitive slaves; grant it was so understood [I do not 
grant it)—but admit, for the sake of the argument, 
that it was understood by every member of the Conven- 
tion that it was intended to bind the people to return 
fugitive slaves; grant, further, that it was the fixed 
purpose of every citizen of every State that adopted 
the Constitution, in good faith to send back the fugitive 
slave; grant all that, and the agreement was of no more 
binding force than a cobweb ; nay, not so much, for a 
cobweb can bind the unwary fly, but this could bind 


selves to do wrong, still less can ony two men bind a 
third to do wrong. As our friend Foster said, ‘ the 


nothing atall; because notwo men can bind them-'| 


as a fanatical man,’ and afterwards said, ‘ Well, I 
am sorry for it all, and if I were to go back again, or 
this thing were to be done over again now, I would take 
a different ground.’ No, sir. You know there is that 
in man’s spirit, that will bear up bravely under such 
circumstances. 

I believe, Mr. President, that if you wereto bring up 
a fugitive slave to-day before the judges of the Queen’s 
Bench in England, under the United States Constitu- 
tion, —supposing that Constitution to have been adopt- 
ed by all the shires of England, Scotland and Ireland,— 
that Court would reiffirm the decision in the Somerset 
case, and declare that all its compacts against natural 
morality, and in violation of the laws of God, are ut- 
terly null and void, and without binding force, and the 
man must be discharged. Put the administration of 
your government into righteous hands, and we have 
nothing to fear por to ask. 

Pardon me, my friends, for trespassing upon your 
patience so long, with the little strength I have, either 
of body or mind. It is not many times, I suppose, that 
I shall be allowed to speak to an audience so large as 
this before me to-day. But though there is snow on 
the head, there is some fire yet in the heart (loud ap- 
plause), and if I have but little strength, let that be 
laid on the altar of the great reforms of the day, and 
if I may be permitted to behold their triumph, then— 
* Lord, lettest now thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation !” 

The President (Mr. Garrison) made a few closing 
remarks. He said that while he cordially agreed with 
| his highly esteemed and venerated friend, who had just 
| taken his seat, in the position, that an immoral contract 
ix null and void, still, no advantage is to be taken of it 
by one party against the other. The only fair and 





stream can never rise higher than the fountain.’ You 
cannot raise water by hydrostatic pressvre, in Bos- 
ton, higher than Cochituate lake in Framingham. If, 
then, the individuals who constituted the Convention 
that framed the Constitution, could not bind them- 
selves to any act of iniquity, still less could the Con- 
vention bind the people of the States. Equally true 
is it, that no State could bind itself; still less could it 
bind those who should come up in after generations. 
In regard to law, the same great principle obtains. 
All you have got to show in regard to any law enacted 


natural morality. 
if you obey it, you obey it at your peril. 


tution : if it is a * covenant with hell,’ as our friend 
here [Mr. Garrison] says, you cannot bind yourselves 
by a covenant with hell. If the ‘ Prince of the power 
of the air’ should come up to you and ask you to enter 
into a covenant, by which you would give up your chil- 
dren to him at a particular period of their age, and you 
should write that covenant in your own blood, are you 
bound by it? No! God has taken you into his own 
hand long before that. Weare all in his hand, will-he 
nill-he. He does not ask our ‘sweet voices’—do you 
think he does? Hear the words of the Savior—* No 
man can take them out of my father’s hands.’ No 
Convention can take us out of the hand of Almighty 


put us into. 


to make an unrighteous law, and then add the iniquity 
of an oath that we will obey it, the wisest thing we can 


* Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me?’ 
replies Salisbury. 


‘It is great sin to swear unto a sin ; 
But greater sin to keep the sinful oath.” 


cording to your word. 


Pharaoh’s time do? 


that image, nor worship him.’ 


laws of God are paramount to those of man, and i 
High, he does it at his peril. 

stroyed ; I do not want to see it burned, even. 
not burn the Constitution. 
liberty-loving judiciary. 
Power. 


one intent and one mind. They have given the Consti 
tution their own construction. 


be in harmony with them. Let me give that Constitu 
tion my construction, and no slave could possibly be re 


upheld in it. 








a-ide by such court. Mr. Justice Blackstone, the di 





tinguished author of the great elemental work on Eng- 
lish law, ‘ Commentaries on English Law,’ hitherto 





by any legislative power, is, that it is in violation of 
When you have shown that, you 
have shown that you owe no allegiance to that law, and 


Admit, then, all that is claimed as vile in the Consti- 


God, nor can we kick ourselves out of the traces he has| over their meeting. 
We are his subjects; we are his anes use the hall, and said * nothing would give him 
his laws bind us ; and if we have been. wicked enough | more pleasure than to preside over their meeting, 


do, under the circumstances, is, to disobey it the first | he had none for kidnappers.’ 
opportunity we have. (Cheers.) What says Shakes- | 
peare?—[I do not mean to appeal to Shakespeare as a| imous vote had declared that they would rescue 
teacher of the principles of morality, but those princi- | the fugitive, and attack us at the * Revere House,’ 
ples are as old as the human race, and be recognizes | 
them.] In Henry VI., the King says to Salisbury, 

‘I have,’ | officers.) 
*Canst thou dispense with hanna! 


(Loud applause.) You did wrong to swear to do that lice force to protect his house, as well as for the 
which you knew to bea sin; but you will take a still } 
more wrongful step if you keep the onth ; for to sin in| Staying there. His reply was that ‘he had no 
word, bad as that is, is not so bad as to sin in deed ac- | 


law; and that law required that the son of every 


his two companions, though threatened with a fiery fur-| 
nace, if they did not bow down to the image, (a worse | 


Out of the pale of revealed religion, from old Athe-| 
ism, both in Greece and Rome, went the paramount truth of any declaration, representation, or pre- 
authority of the Divine laws. Atheism itself cannot | tence that any person, being or havieg been to this 
stand in antagonism to those great principles which [| State as a slave, or owes or did owe service or la- 
am now endeavoring to impress upon your mind. No 
government can stand—our own cannot stand long— 
no rights can be protected, no citizenship worth hold- | 
ing, except it rest upon the positive, fandamental mo-! representation, or by legal evidence equivalent 
rality, according to established principles, that the 


Mr. President, I do not want the Constitution de-! 
I would 
Understanding it as I un- 
derstand it, Ido not want one letter altered ; I only 
want to put it into the hands of an anti-slavery and| ge 
The administration of the 
government has hitherto been in the hands of the Slave 
They have been a unit; they have united with 


Let me give it mine, 
and while their construction has been directly in the 
teeth of the great principles of English law, mine shall 


turned to bondage. I have no objection to swearing to 
support the Constitution of the United States. I do 
not care a snap for consequences—they will come in 
God’s own time and way. Let us plant ourselves on 
His principles; and if man has any faith in God, he 
will never be ashamed of this position, and he will be 
Some of us have known something of 
sacrifice ; but did ever man make a sacrifice of his 
comfort, of his position, of his pecuniary wealth, on 
principle and for the sake of a moral cause, and 
afterward repent of it? That is a phenomenon, my 
friends, that has never yet come up. No man has ever 
been heard to say, ‘I have lost money, I have lost po- 
ition, I have lost favor, I have lost office, by my at- 


| honorable course to be pursued, in such a case, (taking 
the pro-slavery compromises of the Constitution between 
| the North and the South as an example,) was, not to 
| twist language from its meaning, as understood by the 
| contracting parties, but to acknowledge the wickedness 
| of the agreement, and to declare the partnership at an 
end. The only remedy in our case is A DISSOLUTION 
| OF THE UNION. Any thing short of this is only like 
| one beating the air. 


The meeting then, after singing a hymn, adjourzel. 





LETTER FROM COL. SUTTLE. 
To the Edttor of the Alerandria Gazette :-— 

I see by the newspapers that resolutions have 
been passed in several of the counties of Virginia, 
commending the course of Mayor Smith of Boston. 
As I do not coneur in those complimentary resvlu- 
| tions to the Mayor, [ think it my duty to give a 
| short statemeut of facts, showing his action in the 
| beginning of the trial. 

The fugitive was arrested on Wednesday night, 
jand brought before the Commissioner on Thurs- 
jday. After the identity of the negro had been 
“established, and he had repeatedly acknowledged 
| that he belonged to me, the Commissioner, for some 
! unaccountable reason, adjourned the case till the 

following Saturday. During the next day, Friday, 
the Abolition newspapers and the fanaties of Bos- 
| ton were actively engaged in manufacturing excite- 
| ment against me. The Mayor was applied to for 
the use of Faneuil Hall, and requested to preside 
Ile gave them permission to} 





‘but that he had an engagement for the evening 
| which would prevent his doingso. He assured them, 
| however, that all his sympathies were for the negro ; 


After the meeting had assembled, and by a unan- 
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In our last number, we warmly commended 


mon, preached at the Free Church, in Se "te, 
Sunday succeeding the rendition of Anthony Burns ea 
Sawvet Jouxson. ‘1 pronounce it,’ Writes the i q 
Agent of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, « the te : o 

. St, the 


most valuable publication we have had on Okeke 
ry SUD eps 
Its lofty ground, its clear perception and qj eet 


“te Stinet por 
trayal of the existing danger, its suggestic, ; 


Of res 
dies and work to be done, Xe. &c., make jt abr, 
ingly timely publication.” Read the following extras. 

Ls te 

A fortnight ago, men thought the Fugit, 
was dead, in Boston ;: public sentiment. ti 3 e Aw 
was against it, and so was Massachnsete \ 
Por all that, Anthony Borns was not sayoq “ae 
help were law and sentiment to hijy, 1 — 
was in the Government of the land. Mases Savery 
had her hand clasped in the slaveholder's ont’ 
she dared not withdraw it, because tho Fees : 





was the Government. And so long as to, 
slaveholding Government, that clutch wi]! 
off. Massachusetts should have undersi) .” 
long ago; she has not, and here js the “eo Ge 
What crushing evidence she has ste: vd out * 

The government has been the Pandemenn”: 
Slavery for years, yet she has fancied bors 
Free State. Freedom has no ineh of Oe : ‘ 
it can set up for even a peculiar instityt; n aa 
even 80 muchas sectional; is swept out of - 
ritories, and browheaten and erushe 
ventions, and bullied and ont-voted in Cons 

and turned into an outlawed Pariah. to = at 
scorned, beaten, left for dead every day 
chusetts has bowed her head to the’ yok 
kissed the rod every stroke it gave, Massachywr 
is an integral part of the government. thee" 
trampled one. And yet she was hoasting that she 
had grown so Anti-Slavery sinee the dark ries; 
Thomas Sims, that no more slaves would he we rea 
ed. Whata foolish boast was that! ‘Tho Pasi 
tive Law was but getting refreshed while it el 
It starts up in the midst of our philanthro ‘eps 
religious festivals, stretched and eile “oes 
its natural proportions of hideousness. Overs: 
Constitutional provisions and State Laws: thor 
ling down habeas corpus, jury trial, ; ereonal tenis 
vir ; frightening our executive officers poner: “s 
discharge of their functions, with its bribed judo 
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nd 


consigning a living man as property into the hui, 
of ruffians,—this Fugitive Law, comprehendins yp, 
der a new significance for soul and body both 4) 
the horrible stories of barbarism we can remem 
—of infants thrown into rivers, passed throug); ¢: 
fire to Moloch, exposed to mountain wolves, th 
tim’s heart torn out by Aztee priests, the 
human holocaust of Druid worship,—this Fu % 


Tuite 








and its arbitrary process, atheistic and dighioe! « 
OTS 





| part of bis Police forces to protect the Court House, | 
| (where the negro was kept in the custody of the 


tor of the ‘ Revere House’ also called upon hiw af- | 
ter the murder of Batchelder, and asked for a po-| 


protection of Mr. Brent and myself, who were | 
| foree to spare.’ ¢ 
On Saturday morning, his honor finding the re- 
| spectable portion of the community censured him 


These are great principles, both of law and morality. | for his course, and no doubt smarting under the | 
Not Christian principles, exclusively, for I have said to conviction that he was to some extent accountable | 
my own people in this regard, ‘ Friends, I don’t want to 
talk Christianity against the Fugitive Slave Law. I 
go back to the earliest ages which history reaches. Go| brought down upon him the curses of the Aboli- 
back to Egypt, the original house of bondage, and see tiunists, who abused him as a ¢raior, and failed to 
how God wrought there. What did the midwives of command the respect of the law-abiding citizens. 
Pharaoh was king ; his word was | 


and declared in the language of President Pierce, 


| * that the law must be executed. ’ This course 


I take this oceasion to return my thanks to the 
| proprietor of the * Revere House’ for his kindness 
| and attention daring my stay in Boston, and beg 


Hebeow house should be a death. That was) that he may not be forgotten by Southern men who 
law. Doubtless, the Commissioners of that day—the visit that city. Yours, truly, 


Curtises and Lorings of King Pharaoh’s administra- CHAS. F. SUTTLE. 
tion—went for the execution of that law; no doubt, | 

they were ready to denounce any midwife who refused 
to obey it as a ‘seditious and treasonable person’ ; but 
what did those women do? We are told that they} 
‘ feared God,’ and spared the boy babies. They would | iI], by a lafge majority, entitled * An Act for the 
net throw them into the Nile. So with those mighty| Defence of Liberty,’ that will, if strictly enforced, 
Hebrews, the noble men of Jewish theology and Jewish wake slave-hunting a rather dangerous game to 
morality. Behold the old prophet Daniel, kneeling 
down with his window open towards Jerusalem, and all 
Babylon gazing on, although the word had gone up nysmeys, or they will stand'a good chance of los- 
from the throne in Babylon, that if any man dared to ing. Eminent and distinguished jurists have de- 
utter a petition to any other than the King, he should  clared the bill to be perfectly constitutional, and 
be thrown into the den of lions ; and yet that stern old | there will doubtless be no trouble on that ground 
Daniel,—O, that all Daniels had been like him,—(Ap-| Prevent its operation. 

plause,)—did kneel down before his window, and did| 
pray to God. Those three old Jews, Shadrach,—ah, | 
Shadrach ! we have had another since! (cheers)—and | 


Alexandria, July 3.1854. 





CONNECTICUT AHEAD. 
The Connecticut Legislature recently passed a 


| play at in that State. Those who have any proper- 
| ty of that kind at stake, had better be very careful 
| of the hand they hold, in the country of wooden 


The following is the law entire : 


AN ACT FOR THE DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 
Section 1. Every person who shall falsely and 
maliciously declare, represent, or pretend that any 
free person entitled to freedom is a slave, or owes 
| service or labor, to any person or persons, with in- 


position than that which our friend Cluer has describ-! tent to procure, or aid or assist in procuring, the 
ed !)—yet what did they do? ‘Be it known to you,| forcible removal of such free person from this 
| O King,’ said they, ‘ that we will not bow down unto State, as a slave, shall pay a fine of £5,000, and be 


| imprisoned five years in the Connecticut State 
Prison. 
Sec. 2. Tn all cases arising under this act, the 


} 


| bor to any other person, shall not be deemed prov- 
ed, except by the testimony of at least two credible 

witnesses testifying to facts directly tending to es- 
tablish the trath of such declaration, pretence, or 


thereto. - 
¢| Sec. 3. Every person that shall wilfully and 


man dare, by his legislation, to antagonize with the Most. maliciously seize or procure to be seized any free 


| person entitled to freedom, with intent to have 
such free person sold into Slavery, shall pay a fine 
of $5,000, and be imprisoned five years in the Con- 
necticut State Prison. . 
Sec. 4. Upon the trial of any prosecution aris- 


sition centained. 

Sec. 5. Upon the trial of any prosecution aris- 
of the party accused, and intending to aid him in 
hisfdefence, falsely and wilfully, in testifying, repre- 
sent or pretend that any person is or ever was a 
slave, or does or ever did owe service or labor to 
any person or persons, such witness shall pay a 
fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned five years in the 
-| Connecticut State Prison. 

.|_ Sec. 6. Whenever complaint or information shall 
be made against any person for any defence de- 
scribed in any section of this act, and a such 
complaint or information, warrant shall bave been 
duly issued fur the arrest of such person ; any per- 
son who shall hinder or obstract the sheriff, deputy 
sheriff or constable in the service of such warrant, 
or shall aid such accused person in eseaping from 
the pursuit of sach officer shall be imprisoned one 
year in the Connecticut State Prison. 

Sec. 7. No declaration, pretence or representation 
that any person is, or was, an apprentice for a term 
of years, or owes or did owe service as such an ap- 

rentice for such fixed term, shall be deemed pro- 

ibited by thisact, andnosuch declaration, pretence 
or representation that any person is or was such 
an apprentice, for such term, or owes or did 
owe service merely as such an apprentice for such 
fixed term, shall render any person liable to any 
penalty ander this act. 





he was called upon by the U. State} Marshal for a/| 


He replied that he had no force to spare. | 
There was no mob in the street, and he had no 
for such an oath?’ asks Henry. Whatsays Salisbury? right to anticipate a riot : his duty was to have the | 
streets cleared, if a mob assembled. The proprie- | 


| for the murder of Batchelder, changed his Prien | 


ing under this act, no deposition shall be admitted | 
as evidence of the truth of the statement in such |” 


ing under this act, any witness whoshall, in behalf 





Law starts up in our paradise of Churches, Sehyols 
Laws,—and clutches its victim. It hrings ¢ 

scum of the city purlieus about the Court [ys 

to expel the people ; points cannon and hayopen 
at them, to show that an upstart demagogue, hen 
as in Europe, may open his coup d'état with a ny. 
sacre ; blockades the ways of business with ti. 
staves, and treats the peaceful citizens with bru! 
dignity. Worse than that,—worse, because my 

incredibly shameful ,—it finds among the thousands 
of that great city a judge, who is ready to do «| 
its pleasure, and then give it more help out of pur 
love and fear ; who lends the man-stealer the eo. 
efit of a clause in the Statute which he had no righ 
to claim; and then, when every other means of 
gratifying the Slave Power at Washington, by the 
sacrifice of bis brother, is wrested from him by the 
unexpected mercy of counter testimony, and th 
noble fidelity of skilful counsel, dares to condew 
the innocent out of his own lips, and on evidenes 
of a person who had come hundreds of wiles 
that the kidnapping might not fail :—a judge, s! 


has recourse to proving a man a chattel, by assa- 
ing him a man, competent to bear testimony: 4 
man, having a free conscience and a free mind, 
which may be trusted as witnesses to prove that he 
Such a judge it finds, more cruel ani 
Then glorying in having 
found fit instrument for work so foul, it summa 
the whole military force of Boston, to protect 
insvlent menials from the indignation of the je 
ple, to open them a way down State Street. ovr 
spot where the dead stones seemed to join % 


has neither! 
unblushing than the law. 


living multitude, to ery shame !—in order th 
Boston might be forced to set her own seal til 
outrage on her laws, and that so, heaping all {rm 
of humiliation on her head, this one bold r 

might drag off bis prize in triumph, sole mast 
Massachusetts that day. The Fugitive Slave lar 
is king. The Mayor obeys it with blind precipis 
tion; proclaims martial law against the pope 
instincts of liberty, and vests illegal and mons 
powers in the military to shoot down the citim 
—the end whereof is a series of outrageous pers” 
al assaults, and almost a massacre and civil w 
And there stood the wealth and respectability 


Boston to see it done; this dastardly deed ther 


patriotism, this brotal incendiarism their laws 
order! They stood cowed before that Virgins 
kidnapper, and did his will. Conscience had le 
voted a prejudice long before, and the Union biz’ 
er than the Christian Law of Love, and now t 
kidnapper had come to judgment, holding thea! 
their bond. The Mayor might have warned hs 
out of the city, had they repented and sail 
word. The Governor might have summoned “ 
Legislature, or at least executed Massaclus 
laws, in order to thwart this wicked process. 1! 
made these subservient officers to do Chrisw! 
things, bold to do tyrannical and inhuman thins 
that kidnapping might not be offended. Ther 
they stood, and saw the deed. So loyal Buse 
pays divine honors to a slave-catcher. Mean¥!'' 
a New England captain, no abolitionist, as [le 
is frightened out of Alexandria hy a moh, fr 
sin of his northern birth. Slavery underss™ 
what masters can do, and what slaves will 'e 
But Massachusetts has understood nothing. >” 
has only gone on boasting, in one breath, 0! 
loyalty to the Union, and of her Anti-s!e 
which had * made the Fugitive Law a dead !t 
She needed this spectacle to teach her that ther 

be no such thing as a Free State, North or 5 
nothing buta little section of a slaveholding ("'" 





that the Heart must rule the members. and!" | 


Slavery is the Heart. But there is a Nemes " 
Slavery, that will drive the trnth in upon |" 
bitter judgments, until every soul of us shal! | 
and confess it. i. 
The men who had sought peace before po" 
the merchants who had sent Thomas Sims ct" 
be beaten to death in Georgia, that State °° 
might prosper,—and the Clergy who hai le" 
deed go unrebuked, and who still, while 
brother lay near by, fallen among thie’ 
discussing Trinity and Unity, and handying *" 
tics of tracts and funds,—knew that they 
ceiving their reward. From that poor Du” 
slave, set upon by a whole nation that he me" ” 
despoiled of his hamanity,—there went &p * 
of judgment against every compromise of OF" 
ice and greed, which no man, it seeme?. ©” 
so dull as not to*hear and take to heart. °. -, 
it said, ‘ ia the Union you have called sacte’ * 
set up above the law of God, never to be 4 id 
This is the Peace for which you have #!! }) 
freedom, and sacrificed your mercy and your, 
This is the ‘ great American Idea’ of Lilerty.*"" 
reconciles Northern Schools with Soathera ©" 
es, and stands at once for the sum of all bre” 
pressions, and the inalienable rights of yt 
which your pulpits have called Christianity: 
our political leaders and Fourth of July 0 
Patrictiom, See what it has made of you #” 
Let the pulpit, the press, and the plat 
all moral energies, all political concer’, 


form. ‘ 
at ail 


gious zeal, rally to the defence of Freedom. | 


escrihes 


among us doing the part his conscience Ph og 7 


he fe 
Sustain and honor 
their &Y 
as never ” 

re 


. yout 
American statesmen. G1 » | 


households with a wall of fire, against the 7) 
and blasphemous political maxims, the - ue 
the bribes of power ; against the new poe the 
of authority over the conscience, whieh af © 
more perilous to the young for their Pe tas stil 
the name of Democracy and Law. ee at fai 
look hopefully to humanity, and in steae’ 
to God. The hidden mystery of iniqu’') slots ard 
driven forth into broad day, with 16 “ iystitt 
schemes written all over its forehead, tha ly 
may know where to strike, and the ote 
of love be roused to labor and to bear. — we 
weakness ; hide them ever 80 close ; — git 
ever so high ; root them ever so deep. slay-thio# 
broken sceptres and fallen palaces are P a ite @ 
of the storms of ages, the Soul has lost ‘hings. 
its power. Its Jaws are the overruler . - psi 
sovereign appeal from Constitutions. 

Fate that shapes and saves the world. 


and his abilities allow. 
public men, who are standing nobly t 
in face of such temptations and perils 
fore assailed 
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HAIL TO THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
{On June 2, 1854, the Government cutter Morris 
was ordered by Franklin Pierce, President, to carry 
Anthony Burns from Boston, Mass., to Virginia, to be 
enslaved forever. ] 
Hail to the Stars and Stripes ! 
The boastful flag, all bail! 
The tyrant trembles now, 
And at the sight grows pale; 
The Old World groans in pains, 
And turns her eye to see 
Beyond the Western main, 
The emblem of the free. 


Hail to the Stars and Stripes! 
Hope beams in every ray! 
And shining through the bars 
Of gloom, points out the way; 
The Old World sees the light 
That shall her cells illume, 
And, shrinking back to night, 
Oppression reads her doom. 


Hail to the Stars and Stripes! 
They float in every sea, 
The crystal waves speed on 
The emblem of the free! 
Beneath the azure sky 
Of soft Italia’s elime, 
Or where Aaroras die, 
In solitude sublime. 


All bail the flaunting lie! 
The stars grow pale and dim, 
The Stripes are bloody scars, 
A lie the vaunting hymn ; 
It shields a pirate’s deck, 
It binds a man in chains; 
It yokes the eaptive’s neck, 
And wipes the bloody stains. 


Tear down the flaunting lie! 
Half-mast the starry flag! 
Insult no sunny sky 
With Hate’s polluted rag ; 
Destroy it, ye who can! 
Deep sink it in the waves ! 
It bears a fellow-man 
To groan with fellow-slaves. 


Awake the burning scorn! 

The vengeance long and deep, 
That till o better morn 

Shall neither tire nor sleep! 
Swear once again the vow, 

O, Freemen! dare to do! 
God’s will is ever now! 

May His Tuy will renew! 


Enfurl the boasted lie! 
Till Freedom lives again, 
To rule once more in Truth, 
Among untrammelled men ! 
Roll up the starry sheen, 
Conceal its bloody stains, 
For in its folds is seen 
The stamp of rustling chains. 


Be bold, ye heroes all! 

Sparn, spurn the flaunting lie, 
Till Peace, and Truth, and Love, 

Shall fill the bending sky; 
Then floating in the air, 

O’er bill and vale and sea, 
’Twill stand forever fair, 

The emblem of the Free! 

Brooklyn, L. I., June 3. 
ee 


CALL THE ROLL. 
BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 
Who is ready for the contest? 

Who, with helmet, sword and shield, 
Will go forth to conquer Error, 

On Life’s battle-field ? 

Who will strike at Superstition, 

In his goblin-haunted cell, 

And unloose the myriad victims 

Fettered by his spell? 

Call the roll. 


Who will strive, on God relying, 
With unwavering faith and hope, 
To pull down the gory scaffold, 
And the gallows rope? 
Who will break the yoke of bondage, 
And unbar the prison door, 
Saying to the trembling sinner, 
‘Go, and sin no more?’ 
Call the roll. 


Who, forgetting self, will listen 
To sweet Charity’s appeal ? 

Who will labor for the lowly 

- With untiring zeal— 

Casting bread upon the waters, 
Not for human praise, . 

Trusting Heaven again to find it, 
After many days? 

Call the roll. 


Who will put what God has given 
Wisely to the noblest use? 
Who will clothe the homeless orphan, 
Fill the widow’s cruise, 
And, like him of old Samaria, 
Help the stranger in his need, 
Reckless of his name and nation, 
Reckless of his creed ? 
Call the roll. 


Who that finds a child of sorrow, 

Heir to penury and wo, 
Will not tarry to inquire 

What has made it Bo, ¢ 
But he freely shares a pittance 

_ om “Crom his meagre, hard-earned store, 

Or bestows a cup of water, 

If he cannot more? 

Call the roll. 


Who, when Slander’s tongue is busy 
With an absent neighbor’s name, 
Will excuse his faults and failings, 
And defend his fame? 
Who will view poor human nature 
Only on the brightest side, 
Leaving God to judge the evil 
Charity would hide? 
Call the roll. 
-_—-—__. 
ODE FOR THE FOURTH OP JULY. 
Ye sons of Columbia ! oh, hail the bright day 
Which burst your tyrannical chains, 
Which taught the oppress’d how to spurn lawless sway, 
And establish’d equality’s reign. 
Yes, hail the bless’d moment when awfully grand 
Your Congress pronounced the decree, 
Which told the wide world that your pine-cover’d land, 
In spite of coercion, was free. 


Those worthies who fell in the beart-cheering cause, 
To the true sons of freedom are dear ; 

Their deeds the unborn shall rehearse with applause, 
And bedew their cold tomb with a tear. 

Oh ! cherish their uames, let their daring exploits 
And their virtues be spread far and wide; 

And if fierce-ryed ambition encroach on our rights, 
Again shal! her schemes be destroyed. 


Should men who have felt the oppressor’s hard hand, 
Who for freedom all perils did brave, 
Be still, while one foot of America’s land 
Is disgrac’d by the toil of a slave ? 
Awake then to justice, tg righteousness too, 
And pronounce this immortal decree : 
That ‘ Man is but man, and whatever his hue, 
He is man, and should therefore be free 
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LETTER PROM JOSEPH BARKER. No. IIL 
Betuer, (Eng.) June, 1854. | 
My Dear Frienp: 

I now propose to give you a little of my daily life, 
during my sojourn bere in England. I have thus far | 
spent the greater part of my time, since I landed in’ 
England, at Betley, the birth-place of my wife, and the. 
home of her mother and sisters. It is a small town-| 





they are so plainly scriptural, that any one who calls 
them in question is looked upon as a monster. Such is| 
the state of things, at this day, in the town where I am_ 
writing. There are a few families, perhaps three or! 
four, in the town, who have read some of my publica- 
tions, and embraced my democratic views; but they are, 
looked upon as given up by God to the delusions of the! 
devil, and as doomed to eternal torments in hell. I am | 
myself considered by the rich and ruling classes as one. 
of the most wicked and mischievous of ail men. They 
look on me with horror as well as hate. My works are 


. oor Constitution and laws. The 


spilled, before they can fully interpose. A suffi- 
cient answer may perhaps be found in the state- 
ment, that they may employ all the ordinary and 
peaceable means of enforcing the civil authority, 
and may have, in readiness for instant employment, 


| any amount of military force which the exigency 


shall demand. Further than this, the law does not 
go, and the magistrate or officer cannot. It may 
seem to many worthy and pradent men, that more 
power should be granted; but it has not been 
thoaght necessary or expedient hy the framers of 
inciple of Amer- 
ican institutions is not. restraint+not intimida- 


ship, containing but a thousand acres, and about | thought most damnable. All that they can do to get tion—but responsibility for acts done. Tn relation 


thousand people. It is situated on the extreme bounds people to refuse to read them, or to burn them, they to freedom of s 


of North Staffordshire, and is separated from Cheshire 
by a small stream. It has its old parish church, with | 
its piled-up grave-yard ; a Methodist and a Primitive | 
Methodist chapel ; and seven public houses,—four at 
Wrinehill, and three at Betley proper,—where the peo- 
ple can drink themselves drunk. It used to be market | 
town, and is so still in name; but its market has gone | 
down, and most of its fairs have long since ceased to be| 
attended. One has been lately revived. It is quite in| 
the country, and there is no other market town nearer 


than Nantwich on the north, seven miles off, and New-| 


@&stle under Lyme on the south, eight miles off. The| 
Staffordshire Potteries, one of the most remarkable col- | 
lection of manufacturing towns in England, are about | 
ten miles off, on the south or southeast. 

much the same as that of most other small country | 
towns in England. There is, first, the Squire and his 
family, who live in a large, aristocratical house, cut off 


from the village by lofty walls, high hedges, and plan-| 


gardens, | scolding, when a child, for playing with children of an 


tations of trees, and fronted by lawns, ponds, 
and apark, It bears something of the same relation to 
the village, that the old baronial castles did to the 
neighborhoods round ; and the Squire and his family 
bear a /@tle of the relation to the villagers that the old 
baronial families did to their farmers and their serfs. 
It is the shadow of the past. There is, next, another 
large, aristocratical house, near the centre of the town, 
too near the public road to be wholly hid from passers 
by, called Betley court. This, too, was the residence of 
a Baronet, Sir Thomas Fletcher, some time ago, and is 
still the residence of a Squire and of a portion of the 
ancient family. It is surrounded by trees, which are 
called the Wilderness, and connected with it are fields 
and gardens, but no park or pond. About a quarter of 
a mile from the centre of the village, on the west, is a 
small lake, covering forty or fifty acres, perhaps, called 
Betley Meer. Two hundred yards beyond the Meer 
runs the railroad, connecting Liverpool and Manches- 
ter with Birmingham and London. About one mile 
south of the village are the remains of Healey Castle, 
placed on the brow of a high rock, steep and precipi- 
tous in front, but on a level with the fields behind. A 
deep moat surrounds the back part, dug out of the solid 
rock, and it seems likely that the front was formerly 
secured by a natural lake and the steepness of the rock. 
The country round Betley is rolling, and presents many 
beautiful views. From the hills, you can see for twenty 
or thirty miles in different directions. You see Mow 
Cap and Beeston Castle, and the black, bleak hills 
about them,—both in Cheshire, but forty miles apart; 
and in another direction, you get a beautiful view of 
Shropshire. The land is generally rich, and the coun- 
try is so feathered with trees and its beautiful green 
hedges, that it is difficult to imagine more delightful 
pictures than it offers to your view. Many of the hou- 
ses are white, and the buildings on the farms are in 
good repair, and the land is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. The village is one of the prettiest country villages 
in England, and the country round is as beautiful. It 
was not without reason that a part of the township was 
called Paradise, though I see no reason why the name 
should have been withheld from the rest of the town- 
ship, for itis all, so far as the outward appearance 
goes, one beautiful garden. 

The houses are of all sizes, from the Hall and the 
Court, down to the hut with a single room, built of 
mud, or boulders, or conglomerate, and thatched with 
straw. But almost every house has its little garden, 
with its vegetables, flowers and fruit trees; and the 
lowest, and least, and oldest of them has a kind of bean- 


ty, which you look for in vain in America. The peo- | 
ple, like their houses, are of all ranks, from the Squire | 


down to the pauper. Some are mechanics, some are 
shopkeepers, some are publicans, some are farmers, and 
some few are what are here called gentlefolks—people | 
with no occupation, but living on incomes derived from 
property. There is noequality. The two squirearchal 
families and the parson’s visit each other; but they | 
visit no one else in the town, and no one else in the| 
town visits them. Members of the two big families may | 
call on the poorer families, in the way of condescension, | 
or to give help in time of sickness, or to collect the gos- | 
sip of the neighborhood; but they never meet with| 
them on terms of equality. You might just as reason- | 
ably expect the heavens to fall, as to expect the upper | 
two to meet or greet even the wealthiest families in the 
town on terms of equality. They do not even see you, 
when you meet them in the street or on the way. One | 
is so short-sighted that she can see no one, she says;' 
though it is likely she means no more than that she can 
not see any one less than a squire or state priest. The’ 
shopkeepers and gentry are about as much above the } 
poor laboring classes as the family of the squire is above | 
them ; and they have not much more intercourse with | 
the poor than the families of the upper two have with | 
them. They speak to those who have worked for them, | 
or lived in their families, or nursed their children, | 
when they meet them in the street ; and some of them, 
more noble, and less haughty than the rest, will shake’ 
hands with them, and show a real interest in their wel-| 
fare; but as for meeting with them as their equals, 
either in private parties or in publie places, it is snoth-| 
er matter. Neither class would ever dream of such a| 
thing. Deference and submission are so habitual to the 
poor, and assurance and precedence so habitual to the | 
rich, that they seem to both parties to be natural. 
are,*in fact, parts of their religion. They are 
taught them in the schools and in the churches. The. 
poor are taught by their catechisms, that to behave, 
themselves Jowly and reverently to all their betters, or 
to all who are richer, or seem to be richer, than them-) 
selves, is enjoined by God in the ten commandments. | 
This is part of the explanation given in the catechism. 
and homilies of the Church of England, of the com-! 
mandment, ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.’ Anoth-_ 
er duty which the catechism says is enjoined by these) 
words is, to obey our spiritual pastors and teachers, | 
and all who are in authority, and to pay our taxes with | 
cheerfulness. For a person of a poor family, therefore, 
to assume any thing like equality to a person of a rich | 
family, or to behave towards a member of a rich fami-| 
ly with any lack of lowliness and reverence, would be! 
considered not only as bad manners, but as impiety. | 
For men to claim equality, either in the Church, the) 
State, or in social intercourse, is put down as a sign of 
infidelity. Hence all republicans or democrats are look- | 
ed upon as infidels. The Government preachers teach | 
that Divine Providence fixes every man’s lot,—that it! 
makes one man poor and another rich; places one on a 
throne and another on a dungbill; that to repine at our | 
lot is to murmur against God ; that to try to rise to a) 
higher rank is to fight against God ; and that every one 
should abide in the calling in which he is called, They 
believe that the Constitution and Government of Great 
Britain, and the old distinction of ranks, and the whole 
system of established snperiority and inferiority, of au-_ 
thority on the part of the rich, and obedience on the 
part of the poor, is of God, and that any who would jn- 
troduce a change in favor of democracy or republican- 
ism is an infidel and a child of the devil. No text is 
more frequently preached from by the established cler- 
gy. and the more conservative portion of the dissenters, 
in times of political excitement, than the text, ‘Fear 
God and honor the king, and meddle not with them 
that are given to change.’ All change, except a gradu- 
al change in favor of the rich and ruling classes, is con- 
sidered sinful and dangerous. 2 
These doctrines have been preached from the pulpits, 
and taught in schools and families for ages back, and 





The society is | 


| ther and mother she inherited a measure of sound sense, 
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4. the ; 
rom transacting their | 


do. Persons that would as soon drown themselves as 
think of equality hetween rich and poor, will visit the’ 
poor, sit in their houses, seem infinitely humble, for the | 
purpose of getting to know who has read my wicked 
books, who lent them, sold them, or brought them into 
the town, and who has spoken in their favor. 

Tn this town, and in the midst of a society thus or- 
ganized, and under the influence of a religious and po- 
litical system such as I have described, was my wife, 
born and reared. In schools and churches in which the 
principles of a subordination of ranks, and political and 
priestly absolutism were taught as divine revelations, 
she had her education. Her family was of the wealthy 
class. Both father and mother were land-owners. But 
fortunately for my wife, she never experienced a 
deep and thorough work of grace. Both from her fa- 


j 
| 
| 
i 


self-will, good nature, and a love of right, so that she 
| was always better than her teachings. She got many a 


inferior rank, and even after her childhood days had 
flown, she incurred reproof for want of a due regard to 
her social standing. How she became my wife, and 
how I myself, in spite of grace, become so frightful a 
democrat and infidel, and how my wife has kept me 
company in my political and theological heresies, I am 
not about to explain. It is enough to say, that I came } 
to this part of the country about twenty-five years 2go,‘ 
as a Methodist travelling preacher,—that I saw the, 
lady in the church,—that I spoke to her when the ser.’ 
vice was over,—that I never failed to look at her again 

when she came within reach of my vision, —that I wish- 
ed I might some day be able to call her my friend, and 

to have the happiness of meeting her, and talking with | 
her as a friend,—that I got the happiness I coveted, and 
did not think it enough,—that I lost myself somehow, 

and never found myself again till after [ was married, 
and that my marriage was the happiest event of my life, 
being born and getting religion not excepted. 

Yours, truly, JOSEPH BARKER. 








TRANS-ATLANTIC TESTIMONY. 

The following resolutions were passed, unanimous- 
ly, at a meeting of the Leeds (Eng.) Anti-Slavery As- 
sociation, held May 30th, 1854 :— 

Moved by Witson ArmisTeap, Esq. : seconded by 
Rev. Wa. Guest. 

1. That we deeply and most sorrowfully lament, and 
feel imperatively called upon to utter our solemn protest, 
in the name of humanity, against the attempt now ma- 
king, in the United States, to legalize slavery through- 
out an immense area of their territory, where it has not 
yet existed, and thus open the way for a very large ex- 
tension of an institution which has resulted in countless 
crimes and miseries wherever it has been tolerated-— 
which is uniformly acknowledged to have acted asa 
blight and a curse in every land where it has existed, 
and which is a disgrace to the cause of Christianity in 
that country and throughout the world. 

2.—That whilst the iniquitous system of slavery has 
hitherto found some of its most zealous advocates 
amongst the professing ministers of the Gospel in the: 


tests against the extension of slave territory, which have! 


of the ministers of religion, as well as by vast numbers | 
of laymen, who had hitherto taken no part in efforts! 


press an earnest hope that they will, henceforward, | 





openly avow themselves in favor of the freedom of their 
unjustly enslaved fellow-creatures. 
JOHN WILSON, Esa., 
Mayor or Leeps, President. 
JOSEPH LUPTON, Eso., Vice President. 





THE CIVIL AND MILITARY POWER. 
CHARGE OF JUDGE E. R. HOAR. 


Extract from the recent Charge of Judge Hoar to the 
Grand Jury of Massachusetts, with particular referenee 
to the Military Power, and its relation to the Civil Au- 
thority :— 


Gentlemen, recent occurrences in this city have 
made it my duty to instruct you upon another sub- | 
ject, of the highest importance to the peace and se- 
curity of the community, and intimately connect- 
ed with principles which lie at the very foundation 
of government. IT refer,as you already anticipate, 
to the relation of the military power to the civil 
authorities of the Commonwealth. But a few 
weeks have gone by since the citizens of Boston 
siw in their midst a large body of soldiers assem- 
bled, the volunteer militia of Massachusetts, en- 
gaged, as it has been asserted, in preserving the 
peace of the city, and maintaining the supremacy 
of the laws—an honorable and responsible duty, 
whenever it is lawfully assumed, and faithfully 
discharged. 

From what necessity or cause these soldiers were 
assembled; under what authority they acted; 
whether their employment and their conduct were 
in conformity with the Constitution and laws-of the 
Commonwealth,—and to whom the responsibility 
ot their acts attaches,—are questions which have 
been publicly discussed, and which it is not im- 

robable that you may be obliged to investigate. 

he law applicable to them I shall endeavor as 
briefly and plainly as possible to state to you.— 
And, gentlemen, while the chief reason for so do- 
ing is on account of the bearing it may have upon 
your practical duties, the occasion seems to be 
opportune, so far as it may aid in diffusing just 
sentiments and a distinct understanding upon a 
subject concerning which precision of ideas is so 
important, and upon which so many confused no- 
tions seem to prevail. 

With the holiday soldier—the bright array, the 
martial music and waving plumes, which most of 
us regard with complacency, and which afford such 
delight to the juvenile spectators, we are famil- 
iar; with the soldier as the terrible instrument of 
the law, the last resort of the civil government, 
the absolute enforcement of its authority, we are 
happily unfamiliar. The cases in which it has been 
necessary to resort to an armed force to sustain the 
civil government of this Commonwealth have been 
of rare occurrence ; and when such occasions have 
arisen, the moderation, prudence, and sound dis- 
cretion of those who were entrusted with civil au- 
thority, and the firmness, forbearance, and exem- 
lary deportment of the soldiers, have heen such as 
to lead to no discussion as to the legality of their 
conduct. 

* * * * * 

There is no law in this Commonwealth by which 
any district, or part of a city or town, can be put into 
the possession of a military force in time of ‘ 
with power to obstruct the ordinary and reeadile tse 

ic ways, and to prevent peaceable citizens 
ul business—werely on 
account of an anticipated riot. 

The fact that a riut has previously taken place, 
unless it be continuous and existing, will not alter 
the rule of law. And if it shall be made to appear 
to you that a military foree bas been so employed 
within the county of Suffolk, and any man has 
been assaulted or injured thereby, or forcibly pre- 
vented from enjoying his ordinary rights as a cit- 
izen, without other justification under the law, ev- 
ery soldier who may have committed any such act 
pple and every officer, military or civil, who 
shall have ordered, requested, caused or procured 
it to be done, is, subject only to the qualification 
which I shall presently state, to be beld responsi- 
ble therefor. 

But it is asked, whether in a case where no man 
doubts that a riot or unlawful assembly is impend- 
ing, the civil and military commanders are obliged 
to wait until irre ble mischief is done, till a 


ited Sts artily s ize with the pro-| per ~— 
peomsattnemnanetihpone rt Is, in aeace acne Pro should ride with the military commander, or charge 


ch, for example, and of the press, 
we do not, as in some countries it is done, estab- 
lish a censorship, and determine beforehand what 
shall be spoken or published, but we leave men 
free to say or print what they please, and hold 
them accountable for any abuse of the liberty. 

In the next place, gentlemen, the statute con- 
fers no discretionary power upon any wilitary officer. 
ander the Commauder-in Chief, nor can any be 
lawfully conferred upon him, except as to the de- 
tails of executing a specific service, upon which he 
is lawfully ordered. And this is in strict conform- 
ity with the requirements of the Constitution, that 
‘the military power shall always be held in exact 
subordination to the civil authority, and be gov- 
erned by it.’ It is for the civil magistrates only to 
determine whether an unlawful assembly exists, 
and whether military power is needed to suppress 
it. If any civil magistrate should direct the com- 
mander of a military force, lawfully called out to 
aid in suppressing an anticipated riot, to take pos- 
session of a city or district, dispose of his force there- 
in as he should think expedient, and then, when- 
ever in his judgment a riot should commence, or an 
unlawful assembly be gathered, to fire upon or dis- 
perse it—leaving the whole question of the ocea- 
sion and the necessity to the discretion of the com- 
mander—such an order would be of no legal valid- 
ity, and the military officer could not justify any 
act done onder it, which would not have been le- 
gally justifiable, if no such order had been given. 

The details of military service must of course be 
left to the officer commanding the troops—but the 
service required must be designated by the civil 
authority. Thus when a riot exists, the civil mag- 
istrates competent to act, may say to the officer, 
Clear this street—dislodge the occupants of this 
building—disperse this assembly—arrest these ri- 
oters—protect these buildings—and the officer re- 
ceiving the order may employ his force to execute 
it in such a manner as he may think best. He 
may send one file of men, or ten; he may charge 
with bayonets or sabres ; he may fire blank cart- 
ridges or bullets ; he may, unless the order is coun- 
termanded, decide how many tiines he shall charge 
or fire, and when the assembly is sufficiently dis- 
persed. But a genera! direction to preserve the 
peace of a city, and sustain the laws, can give to 
a military force no new protection or power. 

On the other hand, if the orders given proceed 
from a competent civil authority,—although, in my 
judgment the law clearly contemplates that the 
resources of the civil power should usually be ap- 
plied, so far as they reasonably can be, before re- 
sort is had to the military, yet a discretion is given 
to the civil magistrates to determine when military 
force is needed,—and even if they have judged er- 
roneously, the soldier who obeys those orders is 
protected—and the correctness of the decision can- 
not be questioned to his prejudice. 


The statute further provides, that the discretion 
in the use of an armed force which it confers, shall 
he exercised by two of the officers named in the 
first section jointly. It cannot be assumed by one 
alone. And further, the action of the two must 
be direct and positive. It is not sufficient that one 
shall be merely consulted by the other, and ap- 
prove, or not object. Both must act—both must 
assume the responsibility. 
both. 
one speaks for the two, it must be with a direct 
authority to speak in the name of the other. 

The law plainly requires that both should be 
present. Not, of course, that they should be be- 
tween the soldiers and the mob—not that they 
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with his troops—but present in a reasonable sense 


been forwarded to the American Congress by thousands; of that phrase applicable to the nature of the case ; 


present as a commander is present ona field of bat- 
tle ; present, so that they can have perfect personal 


for the abolition of chattel slavery, and we would ex-| cognizance of the fact that military force is necessa- 


ry; that they may direct its application, and be 


| enabled to decide upon new exigencies as the 


arise, and to determine when the terrible necessi- 
ty is ended. 

There is, in my judgment, strong and clear im- 
plication, from the language of the 12th and 129th 
chapters of the Revised Statutes, although not so 
distinctly expressed as would be desirable, that the 
Governor, Judge of a Court of Record in any coun- 
ty, or Sheriff, may not only call out the militia, 
bot, in case of an existing riot, may give specific 
orders in regard to its suppression. This view is 
confirmed by the statutes OP T839, chap. 54, sec. 1, 
of which a part of the provisiuns could hardly have 
any intelligible effect, if it were not so. 


’ Judge of a Court of Record with powers which it 
requires two inferior magistrates to exercise. 
also seems to me that the actual presence of these 


and their relation to the Commonwealth, would 
ensure a competent knowledge of their legal pow- 
er, and caution in its exercise. 

The question has, I believe, no immediate prac- 
tical bearing—but a statement of it seemed neces- 
sary to a complete view of the subject. 

In Suffolk County it could hardly arise, except in 
the case of the Governor or a Judge; as there is 
probably never a time when some Judge of a 
Court of record is not found within this city, 
and the Sheriff would not therefore be called upon 
to act alone. 


Another question of much practical importance 
is, how far the private soldier or the inferior offi- 
cer is answe able for an act of violence done in 
obedience to the command of his superior, that 
command being given without lawfal authority? 
If a captain order his company, who have been 
lawfully called out to aid the civil authority, to fire 
upon a crowd, or to drive back any persons who 
are passing along or across a street, or to clear a 
building, or the like, and the captain has no order 
from the commander of the foree which would au- 
thorize him to give such a direction, or the com- 
mander himself has no legal authority from the 
civil magistrates, would the private soldier who 
should in good faith obey the order, be protected ? 
Unquestionably, the person with whom the illegal 
order originated would be responsible to the 
fullest extent; and in respect to the subordinate, 
I shall instruct you substantially in the language 
of a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. ? 

Upon authority, and upon principle, independent 
of the weight of judicial decision, it can never be 
maintained that a soldier or military officer can 
justify himself for doing an unlawfol act, by pro- 
ducing the order of his superior. The order may 

liate, but it cannot justify. If the power exer- 
cised by the superior were within the limits of a 
discretion confided to him by the law, the inferi- 
or would be justified by the order, even if the com- 
mander had abused his power. ButI have already 
said that the law does not confide to him a discre- 
tionary power, except as to the mode of executing 
the lawful commands of the civil authorities. But 
there are cases in which a soldier may be called 
upon to act ina sudden emergency, without the 
possibility of learning with absolute certainty the 
origin of the ordera given him. If, in such a case, 
the subordinate acts in good faith, and with due dil- 
igence, acting upon such information as he hada 
right to rely upon, and upon all the information 
reasonably in his power to obtain, and which, if re- 
liable, would render his act legal, the order of his 
superior will exonerate him from any criminal re- 
sponsibility, although the information should af- 
terwards be discovered to be false or erroneous. 

A point which may incidentally arise respects 
the occasion upon which the troops were called 
out on the 2d of June last. It may be found that 
they were called out in aid of the civil authority, 
to preserve the peace of the city, which was endan- 
gered by a threatened resistance to the execution of 
a process of the United States. A few words upon 
this subject are all that are necessary. 

We ure all of us not only citizens of Massachu- 
setts, but citizens of the United States. Our re- 
Jation to the government of the United States is a 





prisoner is , & building destroyed, or blood 
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It must be the order of 
Not that both must speak or write, but if 


specially provided. The State militia cannot, as 
an organized force, be legally called into the ser- 
vice of the United States, except hy a requisition |: 
ot the President of the United States upon the 
Governor, and according to the Constitution and 
Jaws. 

Our State officers have nothing to do, in their 
official capacity, with executing the laws of the 
United States. United States officers, if resisted 
in the discharge of their duty, may call upon citi- 
zens of the State to aid them in executing process, 
and it would be the duty and right of each citizen 
to obey the call, unless he were lawfully exeused. 
A lawful excuse would be, that the person whose 
aid was required was engaged in a public duty un- 
der the government of the State. Congress may 
confer upon officers of the United States powers 
to prescribe duties which are analogous to those | 
of certuin classes of State officers; but this can) 
apply only to the discharge of their official duties | 
under the laws of the United States, and can give | 
them no authority to interfere with the execution 
of State laws, or to control or exercise any au- 
thority over any State organization, or to assume 
the specific functions of any State officer. 

But, on the other hand, all acts done by an offi- 
cer of the United States in the discharge of his du- 
ty, are to be regarded as lawfully done under the 
laws of the State. And if, in resisting the execu- 
tion of the laws of the United States, any breach 
of the peace should occur, or any other violation 
of State laws, it is the duty of the State officers to 
repress or punish it, as they would if it were hap- 
pening to the injury or disturbance of any other 
citizens lawfully employed. 

Thos, to apply these principles, the United States 
Marshal of a district has no official relation, as 
such, to a Massachusetts Justice of the Peace, or 
to the Mayor of a city, or Sheriff of a county. He 
eannot call out the militia of a State, nor give them 
any legal order when mustered, either alone, or in 
concurrence with any State officer. Although Con- 
gress has conferred — him the authority of a 
Sheriff, this obviously can only mean the same 
functions in executing the laws of the United 
States that a Sheriff has in relation to the laws- 
of a State. He cannot serve a writ from a State 
Court, nor undertake to execute a State law. But 
these _ are too clear and well settled to re- 
quire further illustration. And now, gentlemen, 
it remains for you to apply the rules of law which 
T have given you. 

If our citizen soldiery, lawfully mustered in the 
public service, have been assaulted or injured, see 
to it that the aggressor, if he can be discovered, 
shall not go unpunished. 

If it saall be made to appear to you that any as- 
sault bas heen committed, or violence done, or for- 
cible obstruction of lawful business occasioned, by 
any part of the military force, * diligently enquire, 
and true presentment make’ concerning it. Ascer- 
tain under what order or by what authority it was 
done. Trace it to its source. Consider what is its 
justification. Extend the full protection of the law 
to every thing which a liberal construction of the 
law can justify or excuse. But if you find the liw 
has been violated, and that there bas been an in- 
vasion of private rights, or an infringement of pub- 
lic liberty, do your duty as you bave sworn to do 
it; and * leave no man unpresented for love, fear, 
favor, affection, or hope of reward.’ : 

Tt may be said that there wasa great public exi- 
gency, an imminent danger: that riot and blood- 
shed were prevented, that there has been no con- 
siderable destruction of property, no serious 
personal injury inflicted, no sacrifice of life—and 
that it would be harsh and unwise to subject to 
criminal responsibility those who have acted with 
general good intention. Gentlemen, this is a very 
superficial view of the matter. All right-minded 
men are opposed to lawless violence. The whole 
community cry out against it. But when law is 
disregarded by its own guardians and supporters, 
it is * wounded in the home of its friends,’ and all 
sentiments of reverence for law in the public mind 
are weakened. 

The old Latir maxim tell us, oppose beginnings 
— Obsta principiis.’, Occasions where the gravest 
consequences hav@ not followed, und the strongest 
passions are not excited, are the best to establish 
princi and define duties. 








And if the facts which shall be laid before you 
require it, I have no doubt, gentlemen, that you 
will be ready to show to the people of the State, 
that laws are not made for those only who crowd 
the gallery or fill the deck; that whenever the 
strong arm of power has been raised without justi- 
fication, and any citizen has suffered in his person 
or property, the whole community feels the wound, 
pa that justice, which is no respecter of per- 
sons, will allow no military or civil title to give 
immunity to the transgressor. 


From the Philadelphia Register. 


ROWDYISM IN CALIPORNIA. 


In 1849, the Friends in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, moved to act against the enormities of slavery 








It is the 
general duty of the Governor to cause the laws to| 
be executed, and it is a common thing to invest the | 


It | 


| sent on this mission. These gentlemen were among 


| ernors. 


and the slave-trade, issued a plain, —— and 
nae ul address on those subjects to all professed- 
y 





Christian governments. This address was pre- 
| sented, by deputations appointed for the purpose, 
| to most of the soverei Europe, and also to the) 


guns 
Emperor of the Brazils. By all these, it was re-| 


ught it a matter of religious duty to circulate | 
address in the United States. Four of their 
members, William Forster, Josiah Forster, John) 
Chandler and William Holmes, were accordingly 


the most intelligent, grave, and influential mem- 
bers of the Society, fitted tocommand not only re- 
spect but veneration. After waiting on President 
Pierce, they visited in person all the middle and 
Southern States, seeking conferences with the Gov- 
In Tennessee, one of their number sicken- 
ed and died. The others continued their labors. 
It is due to the Governors of the Southern States 
to say that, with one or two exceptions, they treat- 
ed with becoming courtesy these earnest remon- 
strators against our great national wrong. We 
wish we could say as much for the members of the 
California Legislature. The originals of several 
answers from them have been put into our hands. 
We print a few specimens. A letter from the 
Friends was received with the following endorse- 
ment : 


Messrs. Jostan Forster, Jouw Cuanpier and W™. 
Hoimes—You may have attained to years of manhood 


ful indl ived. In 1853, the Friends | 
higher officers of the State could not be a a ally and kintly veotiee - ob abe 


plated or required. They must act upon evidence} tho 
and information: and the legislature must have} 
supposed that the nature of their ordinary duties, | 





but not to years of discretion—under the guise of Chris- | 
tian Philanthropists you would do the work of the most | 
hellish incendiary—your fanaticism is founded in the 

grossness of your ignorance—your pretended charity is, 
of a piece with that which now crowds the infernal re-| 
gions with damned souls. Whom the gods would de-| 
stroy they first make mad! Can you not bend your) 
efforts to the laudable purpose of collecting means for | 
the erection and maintenance of a lunatic asylum in the | 
City of Brotherly Love? Do try ; and you wil! doubt- 
less be among the first to realize and partake of some of 
its advantages. 

Batan never fails to furnish mischief for idle hands 
—try and employ your’s as becomes men, Americans 
and Christians—such stnff as is contained within finds 
no sympathy or favor ih California. 

Canivornia LecisLaTure. 

Sacramento City, 25th April, 1854. 


Mr. F. S. McKinney, a Senator from Santa Clara 
County, sent back the address with the following 
written on its blank margin : 


Sirs—If the within is the evidence of your honorable 
mission to this country, | would suggest to you that you 
had better return home. Respectfully, 

F. 8. McKINNEY. 
Assembley, Santa Clara Co. 
Sacramento City, April 17th, 1854. 


Not content with this insult, the same gentleman 
forwarded the Committee certain pro-Nebra Za 
bill resolutions then pending in the Senate of Cali- 
fornia, accompanying them with the following 
note. We publish it verbatim et literati : 


Sims—I send you the following resolutions, and they 
reflect the sentiment of the people of this State in regard 
to those matters, and you will PLEsE govern yourself ac- 
cording. Respectfully, 

McKINNEY. 

Mr. McDuffee, a member of the Assembly, ambi- 
tious to vie with his brother of the Senate, sent a 
copy of the resolutions alluded to above with these 
words written on them, after the style of a law- 
paper indorsement : 

Sac. Crry, April the 17, *54. 
gents—Enclosed you will find my views and for the 
FuToR you will pLeais not trouble me with yours. 
You can rest assurd that the Resolutions will pass 
with a riew / bolition exception. 


McDuffee’s views seem to be cloudy on human 





ion as individuals, except where the Constitu- 
and the laws of the aten have:etnantetg 
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MOTORPATHIC 
| R. H. HALSTED, formerly of 


ester, N. Y., well known as th 
tem of Motorpathy, and by his ere; 
of chronic and female diseases, has poop 
and removed to the celebrated ROL ND utr PUreh 
CURE RETREAT, at Northampton. y “a 


© author p¢ 


Mt Success ;, 


with ireproved facilities, he will co; th Naw, 
of his peculiar system, in connection aa the t 
pathic Treatment. MO the | 

Dr H. was one of the eartiest widen 
ates, 


been and still is one of the most succe 
of the Water-Cure system. Neverthe 





ment of Chronie Diseases, and expecially 7). Ue te 

to Woman, experience has taught him thy; ys 9 
combined with the Water-Cure Treat, ok “Rh ae 
cases much more effectual, and wij) sation’ i, 


tients who are beyond the reach of Hydyona Nm 
This has been made apparent in the cure (y 2° 
nervous and spinal affections heretofire ur ran 7 
of Dyspepsia and Paralysis, and the ».° °° 
complicated diseases of the liver and Kidsers 
Dr. H. is confident in saying, that j,°. 
standing diseases, Motorpathy is the op} 
edy. More than seven thousand persons 
successfully treated in his former Institution are iy 
the improved facilities of Round Hill, Dr. i Cm 
ward to increased success. Physicians are - 
invited to call, and test for themselves ts 
system. 
As a summer retreat for the friends 


un ) Many 
¥ AVaily) 


the ne 


others seeking relaxation or pleasure, R, ote 
alone and unrivalled. Its mountain air..." 
and delightful scenery have given jt a cy, ly, 
tation. Wide np 
His former Institution at Rochester js fo sale 


work on Motorpathy can be obtaiue 
postage stamps. 
Address H. Harstep, M., D., 
Round Hill, Northam 


8m 


1 by YeMitting 


Pton, Mag 
TER aly 
HYDROPATHIC INSTITUT oy 


NO. 1 GLEN STREET. 


‘THIS Institution is under the medica} direction > 
Sern Rocers, and is well arranged for toi ‘ 
at all seasons. ee. 
Terms.—Usually from $7 to $9 per week, For: 
ment without board, $3 to $4 per week. ie 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 
April 14. 





CAPE CoD 
WATER-CURE. 


AS Establishment of this character is commenss, 
Harwich, under the direction of Gripen; 
Proprietor, W. Fercu, Physician, and Miss §, 
Sirn, Assistant. 

Miss Smith is a young lady of medical edgas, 
and Dr. Felch has, for many years, been exte,, 
known as a popular teacher of the whole Scins 
Man, and asuccessful Practitioner of the Natur), 
ment of Disease, (the Hydropathic in concurrens , 
the Mesmeric. ) ; 

Several patients can board in Capt. Smith's. 
in a pleasant, rural, healthful location, within ay), 
the sea shore on Vineyard Sound. 

Terms, from $6 per week to $9. 
Feicu, Harwich Port, Mass. 


—, 


Line} 
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DR. NICHOLS’S NEW WORE ON ny 
RIAGE. 

N ARRIAGE: its History, Character, and Reg 
its Sanctities and its Profanities: its Science» 

its Facts. Demonstrating its influence, as a cy! 

institution, on the happiness of the Individual api 

Progress of the Race. By T. L. Nichols, M.D, 

Mrs. Mary 8. Gove Nichols. Price $1. Just putis 


ed and for sale by BELA MARSH, 16 Frankling 
March 3. 3m 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 
TOR sale at the Liberator Office, 21 Cornhill, ani 
Bela Marsh, 15 Franklin street, the ‘ Great Dis: 
sion on the Origin, Character and Tendency of: 
Bible, between Rev. J. F. Berg, D. D., of Phils 
phia, and Joseph Barker, of Ohio, in January lx 
Price, 81 cts. single—$1.00 for 4 copies. 








tig RELIGION OF MANHOOD: or, The dp 
Thought. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Price, il: 


The Philosophy of Creation: unfolding the lw 
the Progressive Development of Nature, and ent» 
the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spiri! 
By Thomus Paine, through the hand of Him 
Wood, Medium. Price, 38 cents. 

Free Thoughts concerning Religion: or, \w 
versus Theology. By Andrew Jackson Davis. }; 
Just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, } 
Franklin street. April i 





WHITES’ 
DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 
No. 36 WASHINGTON § 
ESTABLISHED A. Dp. 1840, 


TILL contimue in successful operation; and bam 
been recently refitted and improved by the addvs 

of a large northern sky-light, (the only one of thei 
in the city,) the proprietors feel confident that they 
now offer inducements unsurpassed, if not unequilt 
elsewhere. 

No person is expected to take a likeness that iss 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Remember the old place, (3 86 Washington sine 
near Cornhill. 

May 26. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF 
Champooing and Hair-Dyeing. 


\ ADAME CARTEAUX having established ber 
WWE over the Comb, Toilet and Perfumery Store «4 
S. Jordan, No. 191 Washington street, (entrant * 
Norfolk Avenue,) would avail herself of this meow 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston and ver 
ity for the liberal patronage awarded her, and "0 
respectfully assure them that, by unremitting ene" 


4m. 


— 





ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of ther — 


vors. : 
Her arrangements for cutting and dressng Lave 


and Children’s Hair, for Dyeing and Chaimpoving,* 


such as win the tribute of praise from all. 


She has a Hair Restorative which cannot beexce® | 
as it produces new hair where baldness bad t* | 


place. 


ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (a del 
looked for.) Her Ne Plus Ultra, for renovate” 
complexion, removing freckles, &c., is fast comm” 
itself to favor. For all her compounis and their yf" 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands po f° 

Ladies can be waited un at their own residences, . 
at her room, which will be open from 6, A.» y Wis 
P.M. She has wumerous recommendation fr" ™ 
fashionable circles of Boston, Providence, and elvew ber? 
which can be seen by those who desire. 

Boston, May 13. 





REV. THEODORE PARKER'S GREAT SE* - 


MON ON THE NDDKASKA QUESTION 


a published and for sale at the Anti-Slavery , 

fice, and at the Commonwealth Uflice. E 
Also, for sale at the Anti-Slavery Oflice, cae a 

dress delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New | 

Feb. 24, 1854, by William Lloyd Garrison. )' 

cents, single—60 cents per dozen—$1 (00 for 2? 
March 17. 


VALUABLE PAMPHLET. = 
KF sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 | ire: " 
‘ Proceedings of the National Women * Righ Thur 
vention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednestay, a 
day and Friday, Oct. 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1> \ vk City 
raphically reported by 'T. C. Leland, of New}. 
t is a hand somely printed pamphlet, make * 
octavo pages; and contains the speeches ab b 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brown, Erne 
Rose, Caroline M. Severance, Abby Kelley Fo" 
ma R. Coe, Frances D. Gage, Wm. Licey’ ae “A 
seph Barker, Charles C. Burleigh, Stephen > | 
H. B. Blackwell, Pres. Mahan, Rev. Mr. Newi™s *” 


PORTRAIT OF MR. GARRISON 


Wren who would secure early and goo impr pr 
should engage them without delay. * "sired 
copies remain, at $1 25 each. The others #r€ 
at $1. ty envelop 
Persons at a distance can have them sale! 
and mailed for eight cents, if pre-pet’. tinge 
Frames can be furnished to order, 1901 i 
and square. Gilt and dark wood at prices \"'"™ 
$1 25 to $5 00, and upwards. sn 
Apply rae ’ wM. C. NELI, 
May 20 penser 


N ARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE: 
ductive Element in Man, as & means 
tion and happiness. By Heory ©. right. : 
ent is the Child of the Past, and the Pose viel 
tare. Price, 50 cents. Just published and fo 
BELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street. 
April 14. 8mos. 
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Her chemical researches have developed an it! ~ 
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